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TT. purpose of signs is to tell 


without words. Here is a sign 
known to connoisseurs since 1742. 
It stands for a whisky as soft as 
the dew, with a heart of softly- 
glowing fire. As noble a Scotch as 
any that ever came from Scotland. 
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BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gaber 
dine, lined throughout. Men's single- 
breasted up to 42 chest, 105 - (44 
chest, 112/6). Also double-breasted 
style, 107/6 (44 chest, 117/6 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, men’s and 
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Coats from . 
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ot 
—and utility nud 


| withes into practical form. Write 
fof a copy of the De Lank Catalogue 
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Monumental Mason for a copy. 
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up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 
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Male day pattern, 38/6 
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Male, day and night, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
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MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
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RICARDOS (PETROL PARAFFIN) 
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An experiment with 
TheBer gius Ql td BARNEYS may lead you 

ribet Rog Perr to the true, deep, lasting 
friendship of the pipe— 
one of life’s simplest, yet 
greatest joys. 





Please do not forget our 
SCOTTISH EX-SERVICEMEN 


Blinded on War Service 


Kent. 
When I was 20 I bought a pipe and tried nearly 
by the :-— every brand of tobacco that kind friends recom- 


mended, was finally deciding to give up the pipe in 

SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSTITUTION disgust, amy, —t one wa ” chrastoriagie™ 
Li advertisements. I’ve smoked Barneys ever since, 

FOR WAR BLINDED, and will continue to do so. 5 
NEWINGTON HOUSE, You describe it correctly—The Ideal Tobacco. 
EDINBURGH 9. 

TO YOUNGER SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 
Two generations of Pipemen have been 
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may follow their friendly lead. 


—but fit for anything Sunchere ‘shoned, enn we a yor 
Duty Free, in 2b. pasesia, to man — 
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Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports but not as yet to all. Write, ys 
and protects against all twists and strains. Never Bureau, 24 Holborn, EC. 1. 

loosens or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. P. hbowle (full), B ys (medium) end 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER | Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 





John Sinclair Ltd., Manfrs., Newcastle upon Tyne 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., | @ 
80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The ONLY Post-War 
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MAJOR STATUS in 
the English Language 





IMMEDIATB 
DELIVERY 


Dver 12,000 pages and 14,500,000 words 
anned completely anew. Written by 2,300 
ding scholars and scientists. More than 
,000 newly-selected illustrations. 144- 
page full-colour Atlas, 15 easy-to-handle 
yolumes, beautifully bound. 


You will find the All-New CHAMBERS’S the 
cea povendia you have always wanted, and you 

ill be proud to own a set. its great value to you 
will be found in the up-to-date information, 
Wnimpeachable in authority and scholarship, which 
is always available at your elbow. And you will 
spend hours of delight browsing through its pages 
wherever the mood takes you. 


WHY YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL (Sir David Keir) writes 
of CHAMBERS’S, in The Sunday Times: “In range, 
clearness of conception, weight of authority, and 
liberality of mind, this is in every way a historic 
achievement. ” 


SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE PRE-VIEW 


As a first step to discovering that this outstanding publishing 
achievement will cost you far less than you imagine for a ae 
work of this scope, send coupon for Illustrated Brochure NOW. 
It costs nothing to investigate. Apply on own stationery if you 
do not wish to cut your copy. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. (CJ.2.), 

66/69, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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other encyclopaedia. 
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THIN WINE 


BERMALINE 
DIGESTIVE 


RICH TEA 


GLACIER 
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CHOCOLATE 
REGAL 


CRIMPIE (reco) 
of OAT CAKES 


These delicious 

family favourites 
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Biscuit Bakery 
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a deep purse! May we feed a child in 
your name for a few days? 


| O will buy one child’s 
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. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be 
sent to 9 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








The Devil was Aboard 


ARTHUR MAYSE 


M* uncle John Kelsey is a settled, quiet 
man, although they do say he was wild 
enough in his young days when he fished out 
of Newfoundland. I’ve only once seen him 
properly worried. That was the night I 
opened my ditty-bag and fetched out the grey 
mittens June Waggoner had knitted me to haul 
swordfish with. For a minute Uncle John just 
stared. Then he said harshly: ‘Larry, get shut 
of them things! Out of here, quick now, and 
drop ’em overside!’ 

With him looking at me that way, I didn’t 
stop to ask questions. I was on deck in two 
jumps, and before my wits had ever begun to 
work I had thrown those mittens far as ever 
I could. You’d expect them to float, being 
wool. Maybe they did. All I know for 
certain is that when I looked, they were gone. 

I went below, pretty sulky. The mittens 
were odd-shaped, because of June dropping 
stitches, but I hated to throw away anything 
she’d made me with her own hands. 

Uncle John had poured himself a mug of 
tea and was lacing it with rum from his 
emergency bottle. ‘Nevvew,’ he said, ‘I’m a 
deacon in good standing and a Christian in 
me heart. But when I go east to Cape Breton, 
I’ll have a bit of the old wood with me, and 
certain words not spoken in my boat—and no 
damned grey mittens on board to cramp my 
luck.’ He pulled at his mug. His thick brown 
moustache has a way of twitching sometimes 
as if by itself. It twitched now while he looked 
past me to the dark night beyond the cuddy 
door. He said: ‘She’s a queer country up 
here, Larry, and a big water. She can squeeze 
a man hard. Don’t you be giving her any 
more chance than need be.’ 

We listened to the midnight weather on our 
radio—light southeast winds and a clearing 


May: No. 214 


sky—then turned in. My brother Hugh was 
already asleep. The only sounds were the 
slappity-pat of ripples against our planking, 
and the land-swell grumbling outside the 
harbour with a noise like freight-trains far 


away. # a 


No one had to tell me how hard the sea can 
squeeze. It drowned my father in the line 
gale of 1937, when I was six years old. I knew 
you never say ‘pig’ on a fish-boat, of course, 
or leave a hatch-cover turned upside down; 
but this was the first I’d heard of anything 
being wrong with grey mittens. 

Still, our luck couldn’t have been much 
worse. In the three weeks since we left home 
at Bedford Passage on the Nova Scotia South 
Shore we hadn't ironed a fish. Not that they 
weren't around. We'd spotted nine swords, 
and the littlest would have dressed out at 
three hundred pounds. I’d missed every last 
one of them. My eye and my arm were O.K. 
I could fire that old dogwood pole of Uncle 
John’s at a ground-shark and hit him four 
shots out of five, but when it was a broadbill 
sunning there I couldn’t even nail him with a 
hand jab. Part of it was just tough luck, like 
the time the bibby-line whipped inboard 
around my ankle as I threw. Part was having 
a hundred dollars under the dart and knowing 
how much we needed that money. 

A good season meant a lot of things. 
Another year in school for Hugh. The pullets 
mother wanted. A wrist-watch for June’s 
birthday. And if we came home highliners, 
maybe a lobster-boat to set me up on my own. 
The way things were going, though, we stood 
to come home in debt for gas and stores. 
Thinking everything over, I decided I was not 
too sorry I’d given those mittens to the fishes 
after all. 
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T didn’t seem more than a minute after I’d 
dropped off, before I was awake again, with 
my nose hurting from the crack I'd given it 
against the bunk’s edge. We were rolling, 
the boats or either side of us were rolling, and 
Uncle John was out with one leg in his 
dungarees. 

Hugh sleeps like a fat dormouse, but he 
was Stirring too. He called in a drowsy voice: 
“What's up?’ 

‘A thirty-mile breeze,’ Uncle John replied, 
‘and we're in an open harbour. Tumble out!’ 

It didn’t make sense. Gales don’t blow up 
that sudden, even in Cape Breton. Then the 
boat on our weather side hit us a jolt that 
shook the Privateer right to her keelson, and 
I knew, no matter what the weathermen down 
in Halifax said, we were in for a dusting. 

When we piled out, red and green side- 
lights were on the move everywhere. The 
next boat to us in the string, a two-dory 
Frenchman, had cast off. I heard her skipper 
hollering ‘ Vite! Vite !’"—and she scraped past 
us with her engines hammering. 

Hugh started our own main engine. I cast 
off, and we moved out. ‘Where to?’ I asked. 

*God’s Pocket,’ Uncle John answered from 
the wheel. ‘Where Tim Regan and me used 


to lay in a blow.’ 
Although I thought I knew every hole from 


Gabarus clear round to Cheticamp, I had never 
heard Uncle John mention any God’s Pocket 
before, or seen such a place marked on a 
chart. And, come to think of it, Uncle John 
had never spoken of anyone called Tim Regan. 
But this wasn’t the time to puzzle over it. 

‘Cut in the quarter engine,’ Uncle John 
ordered Hugh. He said to me: ‘You and 
your blamed mittens. Go see all’s moused 
down in the cuddy.’ 

With two blades turning and two hundred 
horsepower shoving her along. our forty-five- 
foot Cape Islander ran northeast like a scared 
rabbit. Now and then, when we heaved up 
on a big one, I caught a flash of lights to sea- 
ward. They were still there when Uncle John 
gave the wheel a couple of spokes, quartering 
us in towards a hill that bulged up from the 
black coast. 

A crester tossed us, and Uncle John cried: 
‘Boys, | wish he was aboard! I wish he was 
here to take us in!’ 

*Wish who was here?’ I asked with my 
teeth chattering. 

*Why, my old striker,’ Uncle John an- 
swered. ‘Little Tim Regan.’ 
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A tide-rip grabbed us. We rolled till water 
came solid over the washboard. The quarter 
engine gulped and died, the main engine 
spluttered and missed, and I was sure I'd 
never see mother or June Waggoner again. 
The Privateer’s bows swung wild to port. I 
saw her stand cutting across the sky as if a 
hand turned her. Then we were past the surf 
and running down a channel so narrow you 
could almost reach out and touch the rock 
bluffs on either side. 

The channel opened into a flat pond, and 
we coasted across it to a broken-down land- 
ing, and made fast. I could see why Uncle 
John called this place God’s Pocket. The 
water was dead calm. The air was warm, and 
smelled of pastureland. Down below us, 
where a creek ran in, you could hear frogs 
singing. 

Uncle John took out his pipe, and dried a 
match in his hair, and lit up. 

*I thought we might have company here,’ I 
said. ‘That two-dory Frenchman followed us 
all the way up. When we headed in, she was 
right astern.” 

‘You're mistaken,’ Uncle John said. 
‘There isn’t a boat in the fleet would follow 
me here. The Frenchman’s run on to Maid- 
adieu or Mira, I’m thinking.” He unleaned 
his back from the fuel-cask. ‘Well, boys,’ he 
said, ‘we’re safe here as in Parson Strideout’s 
vestry. I’m an old man and need me beauty 
sleep, so I’ll leave you young sprats to pump 
out.” 

Hugh and I took turns at the bilge-pump. 
We had her about dry, when of a sudden 
Hugh said: ‘He was wrong about that other 
boat.’ 

I reached for the pump handle. 
makes you think that?’ I asked. 

‘They didn’t run on, Larry. Not for Mira 
or anywhere else. Their lights just went 
out.’ 

I pumped a couple more strokes, and Hugh 
said: ‘I don’t like this place. I'll be glad 
when we're out of it.’ 

*We’re lucky to be in it,’ I said. ‘There'll 
be a dozen boats aground by morning.’ Hugh 
is four years younger than I am. ‘Look,’ I 
told him, ‘I can finish off by myself. You go 
below.’ 

‘Those Frenchmen got drowned,’ Hugh 
said, and began to cry. 

I gave him a push to start him for the house. 
‘Go on,’ I said. ‘Don’t talk silly. Go get 
some sleep!’ 


*What 





T was strange the weather hauling down 
sudden like that, but stranger still to wake 
and find the cuddy full of sunlight. The sky 
through the ports was fair-weather blue, and 
I wondered if last night’s doings hadn’t been 
only a dream. But when I went out we were 
snug in God’s Pocket, sure enough, tied bow 
and stern alongside the wreck of a landing. 
Up above was a grey house, its windows blind 
and empty. No other boats had come in, 
and there was no soul in sight. Nothing but a 
gull dozing on the stem of our dory with his 
beak nestled into his breast-feathers. 

Uncle John and Hugh were stirring below. 
I turned away for a second. Behind me a 
voice said: ‘Good mornin’ to ye, b’y.’ 

I spun round, no less surprised than if that 
old black-saddled gull had hailed me. The 
gull was gone. A man was climbing out of 
our dory—a little grey man in patched 
dungarees and a reefer too big for him. He 
wore a swordfishing cap. Under its long 
beak his eyes were the same bright blue as the 
sea outside God’s Pocket. 

*Kelsey’s boat an’ Kelsey’s kin,’ he said. 
‘But where’s my friend John Kelsey?’ His 
voice creaked rustily, as if it hadn’t been used 
for a long time. ‘Oi'll have a word wid he.’ 

The Newfoundlanders, the outport men who 
come all the way across Cabot Strait for the 
swordfishing, talk in that queer style. I knew 
what he was; it was how he got on to the 
Privateer that stumped me. 

Uncle John’s hand was heavy on my 
shoulder. Uncle John said in an unbelieving 
voice: ‘Tim! It’s me old shipmate, Tim 
Regan!’ 

The little grey man bobbed his head. 
*Ye’ve changed, John,’ he said. ‘More belly 
to ye, loike. It’s plain ye’ve done well in 
Canada. Tell me now, am Oi welcome aboard 
yer fine boat?’ 

‘I don’t know, Tim,’ Uncle John replied, 
his hand still on my shoulder. ‘Man, I don’t 
know.’ 

*Ye’re thinkin’ of me trouble,’ the outport 
man said. The grin turned his cheekbones to 
hard knobs and narrowed his eyes to little 
shining slits under his cap. ‘Well, John, that’s 
over now, all over an’ done wid. They’ve 
given Oi me release at last.” 

Considering the way he had spoken of him 
the night before, Uncle John didn’t seem as 
happy to see Tim Regan as he might. He 
said: ‘Why in thunder did you come back 
here?’ 
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‘Why?’ Tim Regan moved a step closer. 
‘Why! Ye’ve a short memory, John. Did 
Oi not tell ye when me time was finished Oi'd 
be waitin’ ye here in our old place? Oi’ve 
been waitin’ ye since the first broadbill come 
up past Georgie’s Bank.’ He took another 
step toward us where we stood with our backs 
to the Privateer’s house. ‘Now, will ye have 
Oi go striker wid ye again?’ 

‘Tim,’ Uncle Johr, said, ‘I can’t!’ His 
voice was harsh as it had been when he told 
me to drop the grey mittens overside. ‘From 
what you say, I take it your debt’s paid. But, 
man, I can’t forget how it was last time you 
used the swordfish dart.’ 

‘Over an’ paid for,’ Tim Regan said, his 
rusty voice begging now. ‘Take me, John. 
Let me just button one swordfish for ye, John 
Kelsey, one broadbill only, an’ Oi’ll go happy 
on me way.’ 

Uncle John was gnawing hard at his mous- 
tache. He looked at the sky, then hard along 
the channel toward the entrance, where the 
surf was sending up high white fountains still. 
‘No, Tim,” he said. 

‘But us grew up house an’ house togeder 
at Faralong Bay, John. Us sailed shipmates 
togeder—’ 

*I can’t take you,’ Uncle John persisted. 

The little grey man set his hand on a cask 
top and hopped down to the landing. ‘No 
luck till ye do, John Kelsey!’ he cried in his 
seagull voice. ‘When ye change yer mind, 
ye stubborn man, ye’ll find Oj here.’ He 
clumped off up the pasture slope. 

Hugh had been standing in the door with 
a pan of halibut hash in his fist. His hair was 
tousled and his mouth and eyes were round. 
He said now: ‘You ought to have taken him, 
Uncle John. We need a proper striker. 
Larry, he couldn’t hit the side of a barn!’ 

I punched him so hard his mouth flew open 
again. Uncle John said: ‘Let be, now!’ but 
not paying us any real attention. I could tell 
he was thinking hard. 

He stayed quiet all through breakfast. 
When we’d eaten, he got up briskly, as if he 
had settled his mind. ‘Get her kicking,’ he 
called to Hugh. ‘We'll move out.’ 

I wasn’t sorry to go. It was lonely in here, 
with a quiet that weighed heavy on you. 


HE outport man was still on my mind as 
we ran easy over the long swells outside. 
I went to stand by Uncle John at the wheel. 
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‘What was it Tim Regan did?’ I asked. 
*Where has he been all these years, anyhow?’ 

*Tim’s been away,’ Uncle John answered. 
‘Off inland.’ 

It was plain he didn’t want to talk about it. 
But I was itching to find out. ‘Why, Uncle 
John,” I pestered him, ‘what did he do?’ 

Uncle John replied sharply, ‘Look, boy, 
you’ve closer things to worry about than what 
happened twenty years back. I’d be striking 
myself, would me eyesight serve. You've got 
one more chance. Miss it and we’ll just have 
to find another man for the stand.’ 

*1°ll be all right,’ I promised, trying hard to 
sound as if I believed it. ‘I won’t miss next 
time! You wait and see.’ 

We raised a fish, a real old steaker, that 
afternoon when the water was flattening out. 
I fired the pole at him, and missed, and he was 
$0 tame he just lay there with his back fin 
breaking surface. Before Uncle John had us 
turned for another try, and while I was still 
yanking my pole up to the stand, a New- 
foundland ballast boat ran in from windward. 
Her striker’s arms drove down. Next second 
that big broadbill was skittering away across 
the surface, hand-jabbed neat as you please. 
I laid my pole across the stand and lashed it 

“Wn place, and slouched inboard. 

Uncle John didn’t say a word to me, nor 
did Hugh either. I went below and crept into 
my bunk, wishing I was young enough to cry. 


WeE lay that night in Louisburg Harbour. 
I kept an eye peeled for the Newfie 
two-sticker that had run in on us, but it was 
full dark before she came home with three 
fish for the buyer. She moored a few fathoms 


out from our berth. I sat on the roof of our 
house with my arms around my knees, watch- 
ing those baymen, thinking their three sword- 
fish would have more than paid for our cruise 
to date, and glad Hugh and Uncle John had 
gone ashore. 

After a while the Newfies lugged a case of 
beer out to their deck, and one of them un- 
limbered a concertina and began to sing. He 
had no more voice than a crow, but before 
he was more than into his come-ye I was 
leaning forward, listening. The song was 
about Tim Regan. It ran like this: 


Come all ye jolly outport b’ys an’ listen while 
Oi tell 

This yarn o’ young Tim Regan an’ the trouble 
that befell 
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The time he met a pretty gal awalkin’ by 
the strand 

Whilst he was off swordfishin’ so far from 
Newfoundla-a-and. 


Says his good mate, John Kelsey, *‘ Don't go 
along o’ she, 

For her’s a wedded woman, as one may 
plainly see, 

Oh, her is tied an’ married by the ring upon 
her hand, 

An’ your true love’s awaitin’ off home in 
Newfoundla-a-and |’ 


The thing went on, verse after verse, all 
about how Tim Regan just laughed in Uncle 
John’s face and went chasing after that Cape 
Breton woman, and how her husband came 
home from sea and beat up Tim Regan with 
an oar, and pitched him off a wharf. The 
bayman with the windjammer took another 
swallow of beer and started whining again: 


‘Who comes up from the water wid blood 
upon his head? 

Oh, are ye live, me shipmate, or did he lay 
ye dead?’ 

Tim Regan, he unlashes his pike from off 
the stand. 

Says he, ‘Good-bye, John Kelsey, farewell 
to Newfoundla-a-and !’ 


I only caught bits of the next few verses 
because of the din the men on the junk were 
making over their beer. But from what I did 
catch, they told how Tim Regan went hunting 
the man who’d beat him, and buttoned him 
clear through his chest and back with the 
swordfish dart. 

The last of it drifted over the water, whiny 
and sad: 


They brought him from God's Pocket an’ 
took him to the town. 

An’ there the judge is settin’, all in his wig 
an’ gown. 

Says he, ‘In Kingston Prison, Tim Regan, 
must ye dwell; 

An’ when ye die in Kingston, God save yer 
sool from hell. 


Now put the handcuffs on him, that wears a 
murderer's brand; 

For he shall never see again the shores of 
Newfoundla-a-and !” 


Any other time I’d have thought it a silly 
kind of song, all that about the judge wearing 





a wig and sending a man to Kingston Peni- 
tentiary without even a trial, and Uncle John 
talking that way. But this night, the chills 
kept right on prickling my back. I knew now 
where the outport man had been all those 
years, and what had happened in God's 
Pocket to make people steer clear of it. 

I climbed around aft; and there was Uncle 
John standing by our dory. He must have 
been listening to that song too. But all he 
said was: ‘The Frenchmen got drowned, all 
right. We'll have a mug-up, then try and 
catch some sleep—if them tomcats over 
yonder will let us.’ 

While we were drinking our tea, I said: ‘I 
guess you found a new striker, Uncle John?’ 

‘Not yet,’ he answered, and my spirits 
lifted, thinking I might stili get one more 
chance with the dart. 

Uncle John looked at his mug, then got 
the rum bottle. ‘You know, Larry,” he said, 
‘we ought to have burned them mittens, I do 
believe.’ 


E cleared the harbour next morning 
before any other boat was stirring. 
Uncle John pointed us northeast along the 
coast. I knew then who our next striker 
would be. We were running for God's 
Pocket to pick up the outport man. 
Somehow, I never thought to find him. 
But there he was, waiting on the end of the 
landing that nobody used, little and grey and 
patient in the first grey light, as if he’d been 
waiting like that for years and years. His 
rusty chuckle reached us. ‘I knew ye’d change 
yer mind. I knew ye’d be takin’ Oi fer 
striker!’ 
‘I’d take the devil himself,’ Uncle John 
said, ‘if so be it would change our luck. Come 
aboard.” 


AYLIGHT was deepening as we ran down 
the narrow channel. The surf was only a 
whisper; there was no fog, and east away the 
high clouds were turning pink and gold. It 
was going to be a grand day for swording. 
*Up to the crow’s-nest, Hugh,” Uncle John 
ordered. He told me: ‘Larry, you'll take the 
wheel.’ Usually he steers himself. I could 
tell he was trying to make it up to me for not 
being striker any more. 
Our spar is thirty-five feet from keelson to 
crow’s-nest, with steps spiked on to it like a 
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telegraph-pole. The auxiliary wheel and 
throttle controls are rigged just above the 
crosstrees. When you're swordfishing, every- 
thing is run from the spar. That’s so the 
whole crew can be aloft, watching for fish all 
the time. I monkeyed up to the crosstrees. 
Hugh scrambled past me to the crow’s-nest— 
he has the kind of eyes that can pick up the 
shadow of a fish loafing eight feet under. 

I perched there, swinging to the motion of 
the Privateer, and watched Tim Regan. He 
stood on the foredeck with his hands shoved 
into his reefer pockets and his feet braced 
wide in his heavy sea-boots. For a long time 
he didn’t move, except to sway with the lift 
and fall of the boat on the low swells. I 
couldn’t help thinking how good it must feel 
to him after twenty years away. 

At last, slowly, he moved out on the stand. 
Uncle John’s dogwood pole was lashed where 
I'd left it. Still in the same sleepwalking way, 
Tim Regan reached his hand to the pole. His 
fingers closed on it, then he jerked back as if 
he’d touched a live wire. He twisted around, 
his face screwed into a snarl under the beak 
of his cap. He called wild and high, like a 
seagull squalling: ‘John Kelsey, Oi'll iron no 
fish for ye wid a beanpole warped all to hell! 
Take it away!’ 

We carried a spare pole lashed along a 
sidestay. Uncle John loosed it, and armed it 
with a dart from the string that hung on a 
peg, and came forward. He said quietly: 
*You don’t favour the lucky wood, Tim?’ 

‘Oi’ll have good pine in me fists,” Tim 
Regan cried at him. He snatched the spare 
pole from Uncle John’s hands. The first of 
the sun knocked sparks off the barbed, five- 
inch dart. Tim Regan’s blue eyes shone 
through their slits as if a fever was on him. 
‘Take it away!’ he squalled again. ‘Out o’ 
me sight wid it!’ 

Uncle John fetched the dogwood pole in 
from the stand and trailed it aft with no more 
said. I watched Tim Regan lash the pine pole 
in place, taking his time over it, making sure 
that warp and bibby-line hung clear. 

The air was shivering with the sound of 
engines now. Everywhere you looked you 
could see boats of the fleet. With their high 
spars and their stands poked out like oversize 
bowsprits, they reminded me of so many 
pirate ships. There were Cape Islanders from 
Bedford Passage and Lunenburg, Liverpool 
and Port Mouton. I judge there were as many 
as three hundred swordfish boats, all fanning 
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out from Louisburg to start their day’s hunt. 

We ran steady on both engines at twelve 
knots, straight out to sea. Watching the fleet, 
I forgot about Tim Regan till 1 heard a scuffing 
below, and looked down into his face. He 
balanced on the spar with one hand hooked 
into the rigging. The fever shine was still in 
his eyes, but he was grinning at me. He said 
as he had when he first climbed out of our 
dory: ‘Good mornin’ to ye, b’y.’ 

I didn’t answer. His voice was a creaking 
whisper: ‘Oh, Oi can see clear into the heart 
of ye. It’s stolen yer job Oi have, an’ ye hate 
Oi for it. Reach me yer hand.’ 

Something made me do it. His hand was 
scaly and cold like a seagull’s shank. He said 
in the same rough whisper: ‘Don’t ye be 
frettin’, shipmate. Striker ye’ll be, an’ the 
best one of them all.’ 


UGH'S voice isn’t through changing yet. 

It cracks on him when he’s excited. It 
broke now, the words coming in a soprano 
Squeal: ‘Straight ahead!’ 

I steadied the wheel, looking out past our 
stand. Across a hundred yards of water I 
saw a black knife-blade slicing lazily through 
the hump of a swell. A tail lobe rode behind 


it, and from the spread between fin and tail 


the swordfish was all of eleven feet. 

Hugh sang out again. Another boat, a 
two-sticker, was bearing in from starboard. 
Her black hull and green house told me all I 
needed to know—she was the pirate that had 
moved in on us the last time we raised a fish. 

Tim Regan jumped for the jibstay. He 
went down it in one long slide and ran out on 
the stand. We had the speed, but the junk 
was closer, and we were both so close to the 
big broadbill now that I could see all of him 
plain, where he idled blue as a blueberry 
through the blue water. 

Tim freed his pole. He held it light and 
easy in his two fists, leaning a little forward 
with his shoulders humped under his reefer. 
Both boats held on a collision course. The 
striker on the junk’s stand was big and brown 
and tough-looking, one of the old-time New- 
foundlanders who must have been fishing 
here when Tim Regan and Uncle John sailed 
together. I wondered if it had been him 
whining that come-ye the night before. 

The swordfish cruised careless as if there 
wasn't a boat in a hundred miles. I held 
straight for him, ready every second to spin us 
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if Uncle John should give the word. The 
word didn’t come. With no more than four 
fathoms between us, and Hugh and me hang- 
ing on for the crash, Tim Regan turned his 
head. He looked directly into that other 
striker’s face. 

For a second the big bayman stared as if 
a quick freeze had stiffened him in his pulpit. 
His mouth opened, and closed again without 
a sound coming out. Then he dropped his 
pole and whirled and ran inboard, stumbling 
and tripping and grabbing at the life-line to 
save himself. 

The junk veered out. The shadow of our 
stand touched the broadbill’s back. His tail 
went under and his fin began to sink. Tim 
Regan’s left arm drew back, then whipped 
forward and down as he fired the pole. 

For a flash everything was just as it had 
been, except for that pole standing straight up 
from the sea. Then there was a crash of 
breaking water and a boil the size of a dory, 
and the swordfish leaped clear, all his length 
and weight shining in air. He landed flat on 
his side. Spray flew, and I glimpsed Tim 
Regan in the arch of the rainbow that hung 
above our stand. The broadbill sounded as 
we coasted over the spot. The pole floated 
free at the end of the short bibby-line, but the 
quarter-inch tarred warp was hissing out of 
its coil alongside the row of little white kegs. 

Uncle John stooped, and as the last few 
feet of the six hundred whizzed overside he 
tossed in the keg. It bobbed under; we 
waited, half expecting to see just a bundle of 
staves rise to the surface. But Hugh shouted 
and pointed; and a quarter mile out the keg 
was clipping along like a tiny speedboat. 

‘Buttoned him, I judge,’ Uncle John cried. 
‘He won't fight long. I'll haul him, boys.’ 

But Tim Regan was already at the stern, 
loosing our dory. Uncle John went back to 
help him. The dory slid in, and Tim hopped 
down to her. He cast off and set out, rowing 
strongly, after the keg. 

Uncle John climbed heavily up the spar 
and wiggled into the starboard seat. ‘Watch 
close,’ he called up to Hugh. ‘There'll be 
others!’ 

The dory rode up on a swell, lost and tiny 
against the blue. We saw Tim Regan ship 
his oars and begin to haul line. That Newfie 
junk was already hull down to seaward; by 
the way she was stepping, the baymen didn’t 
intend to stop till they ran out of fuel or raised 
the shores of Newfoundland. I settled down 





to steer, humming the song I’d heard at 
Louisburg. 


BOVE in the crow’s-nest Hugh’s cracked 
soprano cut loose again: ‘Starboard!’ 

Uncle John reached for the wheel. *Move!’ 
he told me. 

It was a wild fish this time, and smaller than 
the first. He sounded while I was still rigging 
a dart to the pole. But he surfaced again, 
just ahead of us. I lost him because of the 
sun in my eyes. 

‘Under your feet!’ Hugh yelled. My eyes 
cleared, and this time there was no missing. 
I leaned over and hand-jabbed him a foot 
back of his head. 

We forgot about time then, or Tim Regan, 
or anything else except chasing fish. The sun 
was straight above the spar and we'd ironed 
a broadbill for each of our eight kegs before 
Uncle John hollered me in from the stand. 
‘Larry,’ he said, ‘you’re a striker. Now what 
the devil happened to you?’ 


W E circled slow, looking for our dory. It 
was an hour before Hugh hailed and 
pointed. The dory lay far off to port, a spot 
of yellow alone in the shining sea. 

We ran down toward it. As we drew in I 
saw a swordfish tail above the gunwale. The 
fish that owned it would scale eight hundred 
pounds. I couldn’t see the outport man, and 
figured he must be down between the thwarts, 
hurt maybe, or just taking a nap. But he 
wasn’t. We eased alongside, and the dory 
was empty. The broadbill was there, lashed 
by the tail rope and ready for the. Privateer’s 
tackle. The dart was buttoned clean through 
him, the line coiled down all shipshape on the 
bottom boards. The lance was there, bloody 
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from where Tim Regan had gashed the fish’s 
gills. And the dory was empty. 

Hugh cleared his throat. ‘I guess he fell 
overboard,’ he said. ‘That fish must have 
given one last flip, like, and spilled him out.’ 

‘Sure,’ Uncle John said. ‘Sure. That’s 
how it happened.’ 

But I knew he had seen what I'd seen, laid 
neat across the mid-thwart and drying in the 
sunshine—a pair of grey mittens, queer- 
shaped because of the dropped stitches. 

We looked down at those mittens for a long 
time, alone except for a black-and-white 
saddle-gull that bathed his beak in the 
troughs. Uncle John was gnawing hard on 
his moustache. At last he said to me: ‘Take 
them things down to the cuddy. Put ’em in 
the stove and burn ’em. And, boys, if a word 
of this ever gets to Parson Strideout’s ears, 
I'll skin ye like rabbits.’ 


We came home to Bedford Passage last 
week, highline boat, with ten thousand 
dollars salted in the cuddy. Hugh is back 
in school. Mother has her pullets. June 
Waggoner is wearing the wrist-watch I bought 
her and going steady with me, and Ive got my 
lobster-boat lined up. I’d be the happiest 
fellow in Nova Scotia if I could just quit 
wondering about the outport man. 

Maybe the mittens didn’t land in the 
harbour that night, but on the Frenchman’s 
stern. Maybe one of her crew found them 
there and tossed them into our dory. If I 
could be certain of that, I’d be sure it was a 
man boarded the Privateer in God's Pocket, 
and not something from a farther outport 
than any on the shores of Newfoundland. 
But the Frenchmen are drowned and can’t 
tell anyone anything, so I guess I'll never 
know. 


June First Story: Somebody’s Hero, by Michael Jacot 


Hillside 


Her hair’s as brown as bracken in the sun, 


Soft as this moss it is. 


Begone, you sonnet, 


Persistent as a fly. I'd rather lie 
Quiet on the slope of love, just thinking on it. 


Lorna Woop. 





Concerning the Walking-Stick 





W. M. PARKER 


. the walking-stick would seem to-day to 
be a slightly less conspicuous adjunct of 
outdoor dress than it was in the earlier years of 
this century, nevertheless, although it may not 
now be used as much for dignified and elegant 
display, it still continues to function as an 
indispensable support, or aid, in walking. 
Perhaps the advent of the attaché-case is the 
reason, few persons evidently being able to 
tope with two portable objects simultaneously. 
The stick is one of the earliest implements 
in the history of human culture. Primitive 
man, in order to reinforce the natural strength 
of his arm, either for attack or defence, had 
Tecourse to a stick. Then, from having 
become the first weapon, it developed readily 
into the earliest symbol of sovereignty, an 
emblem of strength, dignity, and power. 
Kings and priests were probably the first 
‘persons to bear the stick, or staff, as a sign of 
their exalted position. For instance, certain 
Persian bas-reliefs depict an enthroned king 
holding in his right hand a long staff with a 
round knob at one end. The Greeks re- 
presented their great gods in like manner— 
Zeus has his staff, Poseidon his trident, Hermes 
his caduceus, or rod, surmounted with two 
wings and entwined by two serpents, and 
Dionysus his thyrsus, or wand, wreathed with 
ivy. Turning to the Bible, we find in the Old 
Testament that Jehovah is shown as revealing 
his will through Aaron’s staff, and we read, 
in the seventeenth chapter of Numbers, the 
story about the budding rod, which was 
thought by early Christians to signify a call of 
the whole priesthood to the Lord's service. 
As shepherds and travellers came to have a 
staff as part of their stock-in-trade, there 
developed the pastoral and pilgrim’s staff. 
The oldest form of pastoral staff was long and 
crook-handled, the shaft being of wood and 
the crook of ivory, plain or carved, sometimes 
containing a reliquary. One of the relics of 
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St Fillan is the Quigrich, the bronze head of a 
pastoral staff, adorned with niello, and en- 
closed in a beautiful silver outer case, which is 
ornamented with chased work and filigree. 
Supposed to possess both thief-finding and 
healing properties, the Quigrich was from 
early times in the hereditary custody of a family 
named Jore, Doire, or Dewar. In 1818 the 
Dewars emigrated from Ba!quhidder in Scot- 
land to Ontario, Canada, taking with them 
the Quigrich, which, in 1876, was bought for 
£100 by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

After the 12th century the crook-handled 
staff was no longer used in the Western 
Church, and henceforth the staff had a knob 
near the top, above which it assumed a hook- 
like bend. Interpreters of symbols considered 
that the hook denoted that the bishop drew 
the faithful to himself. 

Compared with pastoral staffs, the pilgrim’s 
staffs were much simpler, often just walking- 
sticks, illustrated with a picture of the saint 
to whom pilgrimage was being made. There 
was significance in the Greek myth which 
made Prometheus conceal in his pilgrim’s 
staff the divine fire he had stolen so that he 
might bring blessings to men. In the Middle 
Ages the staff was a stout stick, four feet long 
and hollow at the top—evidently for the 
purpose of containing relics, but sometimes 
used for carrying surreptitiously valuable 
plants, seeds, or eggs, of which the Chinese, 
Turks, and Greeks forbade the export. And 
at a later date the tall sticks carried by doctors 
were furnished with a smaller receptacle to 
hold snuff or certain disinfectants. 

Some costly specimens of the pilgrim’s staff 
have been preserved. The one-time Bourgeois 
collection at Cologne contained an ebony 
staff with a head of olive-wood, in front of 
which was a reliquary that opened and closed 
by means of a little door decorated with a 
Virgin and Child in high relief and inlaid 
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with a mother-of-pearl Cross. In medieval 
times the judge bore a staff in the exercise of 
his office. Subordinate justice officers, tip- 
staffs, provosts, and similar officials likewise 
carried a staff, but as a weapon. City police, 
gatekeepers, watchmen, and the like retained 
the staff as a sign of office well into the 19th 
century. 


OLLOW sticks for smuggling purposes 

were employed for many years. The 
first cocoons of the silkworm to come to 
Europe were conveyed in these receptacles 
across the frontiers, as the export of cocoons 
from China was a capital offence. But hollow 
sticks were also used in less deceptive ways. 
René I, the titular monarch of Sicily, kept in 
his castle of Angers a walking-stick hollowed 
out so that it would contain a portrait of his 
second wife, Jeanne de Laval, painted on a 
parchment roll. In addition, he had a great 
variety of other sticks. A black one, carved 
from end to end, was covered with perfumed 
lac, a white one had attached to the handle 
an amber rosary, and a third was decorated 
with peacock’s feathers. Each of them had a 
ferrule, like an alpenstock. 

In the 16th century, the fact that the stick 
was originally a weapon was not quite for- 
gotten, and that period provides instances of 
the use of the stick for violence. During con- 
versation with any of his subjects, Ivan the 
Terrible often drove the iron spike of his 
stick through his subject’s foot, thus nailing 
him to the ground. And woe betide any 
victim who showed resentment at this habit! 
Then, in the same century, there came into 
being the field-marshal’s baton, also some- 
times an instrument of violence. When, for 
example, the Emperor Charles V was cam- 
paigning in 1543 he was so infuriated by the 
sluggish indifference with which a certain 
Swabian carter’s man tried to transport a 
piece of ordnance that he gave the fellow 
several blows with his baton. Even in the 
17th century ordinary walking-sticks were not 
exempt from forceful use. On one occasion 
Louis XIV, who was extremely fond of 
beautiful walking-sticks, gave vent to his 
temper by breaking a specimen of rosewood 
across a lackey’s back. 

For the manufacture of walking-sticks 
almost every kind of wood is employed—in 
this country oak, ash, crab, hazel, blackthorn, 
broom, and juniper. Among the notable oak- 


trees in Bagots Park near Bagots Bromley, 
Staffordshire, there is Bagot’s Walking-Stick, 
rising to 70 feet before throwing out a branch. 
A Lord Bagot of former days was once riding a 
poor horse in this magnificent domain and 
was asked by a friend why he did not sell 
£50,000 worth of oak, which he would never 
miss. ‘The Bagots are not timber-merchants,’ 
he said. But now, of all these oak-trees the ‘ 
Walking-Stick alone survives. There is, too, 
elkhorn (Opuntia arborescens), the woody stems 
of which are made into walking-sticks. Horn, 
indeed, seems to have pointed some early 
varieties, for Benedick in Much Ado About 
Nothing tells us that ‘there is no staff more 
reverend than one tipped with horn.’ 

The cane, of course, is imported from 
abroad. From the use of the cane-plant as 
walking-sticks the name ‘cane’ has been given 
to sticks, irrespective of the source from which 
they are derived. The word ‘cane,’ however, 
should really be restricted to the class of 
palms, known as rattans, found in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, the Malay Penin- 
sula, China, India, Ceylon, Australia, and 
Africa. The principal trading-centres are 
Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Penang, and 
Calcutta. The walking-stick cane of com- 
merce includes varieties which are not the pro- 
duce of trailing palms. Thus, the well-known 
Malacca canes are obtained from Calamus 
Scipionum, the stems of which are much 
thicker than those of the average Calamus. 

Henry VIII is claimed to have been the 
first person in England to adopt the walking- 
stick. Among his numerous sticks there were 
six covered in silk and decorated with gold; 
one of silver gilt, furnished with an astro- 
nomical watch in the knob; and yet another 
which had a real tool-chest in its handle, for 
at the upper end there was a perfume-flask, 
beneath it a sundial, a pair of pincers, a 
compass, a yard-measure, a knife, a file, and 
a golden touchstone. 

At about the same period less agreeable 
things were hidden in sticks. As protection 
against any treacherous wiles resort was had 
to sword-sticks, harmless-looking walking- 
sticks in which rapiers were secreted. At his 
death in 1596 Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol 
left a walking-stick having ‘a Spanish blade 
within it and a dagger concealed in the gilt 
handle.’ Thus a stick could not only serve as a 
weapon, but was specially adapted as one. 
In recent years these sword-sticks have been 
much sought after. 
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Sticks in the 17th century were very long, 
and were generally held below the actual 
handles. Holes were bored through the sticks 
near the top for threading straps, the ends 
of which were secured by tassels. By then, 
fashionable ladies had begun to use similar 
Sticks. 


HE heyday of the walking-stick as an 
article of fashion was assuredly during 
the 18th century. Expense was not spared. 
French people of fashion might spend as 
much as 40,000 francs a year on sticks. Even 
Voltaire, who despised fashion, possessed 
eighty sticks, and Rousseau, though a poor 
man, had forty. In Germany, Count Briihl, 
the prime-minister of Saxony, probably 
owned more and finer specimens than anyone 
else. He amassed no less than three hundred 
canes, one for each of his three hundred suits, 
and with each a snuff-box to match! 

In England the 18th-century stick was 
commonly about waist-high, and it had a 
handle of chaste workmanship, in ivory with 
a silver-pin design, or repoussé work in silver 
or gold—sometimes embellished with enamel, 
or of china. Most of the sticks were furnished 
with a carrying-rod, passed through a hole 
about six inches down the handle of the stick, 
and garnished with tassels at the end. Long, 
elegant canes were favoured by both sexes, 
those of the ladies being about 4 feet 8 inches 
in length. They might have an amber handle, 
which opened with a double screw and could 
be used as a receptacle for two different 
perfumes. Occasionally the lid revealed an 
amorous picture beneath an amber mirror. 
But by 1730 the polite young gentlemen at 
the Court end of the town exchanged the cane 
for a stout oak stick with a great head and 
ugly face carved on it. Later, the macaronis 
set a new fashion by plaiting the cords round 
their sticks and finishing the ends with tassels 
about the size of window-curtains. 

The widespread use of the stick gave rise to 
instructions on how to display it to best 
advantage. De la Salle, author of a book on 
deportment (1782), gives any number of such 
instructions. A stick must never be taken on 
visits to people of consequence. It is bad form 
to toy with it, or touch other persons with it, 
while to threaten to strike anyone is the worst 
crime against bon ton. The stick, moreover, 
should not be held under the arm, nor leaned 
upon when standing. As to its use for writing 
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in dust when sitting, that is as improper as to 
trail it behind one when walking. 

The adaptations of the walking - stick 
have been infinite. For dancing-masters who 
wished to carry miniature fiddles to accompany 
their pupils there were sticks which could be 
converted into fiddles. A great number of 
sticks were utilised as field-glasses, often with 
watches in their gold-filigree knobs, and the 
idea of making sticks useful as well as orna- 
mental led to their being adapted as telescopes 
and pedometers. In Germany students used 
their sticks as albums, on which their friends 
inscribed their names until the sticks were 
completely encircled from top to bottom. 
And at the close of the walking-stick century 
the ‘czakan,’ or walking-stick flute, was 
invented. This was a long flute in stick form, 
very popular in Austria and Hungary. 

Inventors have exploited the technical possi- 
bilities of the stick. One Hemmer invented a 
stick lightning-conductor. The stick-owner 
had to puil out a wire at either end, one to be 
put in the earth while the other was projected 
eight or nine feet into the air, then move some 
distance from the stick and he would be safe 
from lightning. In 1817 Horn of Dresden 
constructed a stick which could be trans- 
formed into a lantern, and in 1894 a newspaper 
reproduced designs that showed how a stick 
might be adapted as a camera-tripod, a toilet- 
table, a painter's easel, a footstool, a chair, 
and a candlestick. As regards usefulness, a 
stick that was acquired by the Viennese 
Treasury in 1750 probably takes the prize. It 
was ‘a long stick in three sections which could 
be unscrewed. In the lowest was a writing 
quill with all necessary accessories, in the next 
a measuring-rod, and in the third a telescope. 
The hollow knob was intended to contain a 
sweet-scented sponge.’ Sticks have also been 
converted into family medicine-chests, ear- 
trumpets, and other things. One wonders if 
the possessors remembered to have them ready 
for emergency—unlike owners of umbrellas, 
who too often leave them at home when it 
Starts to rain. Even Napoleon, who usually 
dressed in uniform, made concession to 
fashion by possessing a tortoise-shell stick 
with a musical-box attached. 


ITH the passage of years the British 
gentleman became as inseparable from 
his stick, or cane, as was his French counter- 
part, but he was cautioned to carry it ina 





manner which would restrict risk to himself 
and to others. As a warning, he would be 
told how a youth lost his benefactress’s favour, 
and a great inheritance, because he carelessly 
knocked out the lady’s two last remaining 
teeth with his cane. Unable to forgive him, 
she cast him off for ever! 

The walking-stick has sometimes acquired 
a reflected glory in being the constant com- 
panion of a celebrity. There was, for instance, 
the lame Sir Walter Scott’s walking-stick, 
which had a brown leather sheath on the 
point, evidently to prevent the stick from 
slipping on a smooth floor. Balzac’s cele- 
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brated stick, the famous canne de Monsieur de 
Balzac, gained a European renown equal to 
that of his novels; its successor, of rhinoceros 
horn, cost 600 francs. In recent times two 
actor celebrities have been particularly 
associated with sticks. A valuable part of 
Sir Harry Lauder’s inimitable make-up was 
the inevitable fantastically twisted, knobby 
stick, a large collection of the kind accumula- 
ting throughout his stage career. And then 
Charlie Chaplin’s wispy cane, twirled so 
effectively in his films, has played as con- 
spicuous a part in his artistic clowning as his 
toothbrush moustache or his baggy trousers. 


Cheaper Holidays in France 





P. A. LEWIS 


BVIOUSLY the cheapest means of holi- 

daying in France, especially for those 
whose age and temperament disdain comfort 
and soft delights, is to patronise the numerous 
Auberges de Jeunesse—Y outh Hostels—which 
positively swarm all over that delightful and 
gracious land. They are cheap, extremely 
cheap, averaging eightpence, repeat eight- 
pence, a night, and this charge includes wood 
for cooking. Otherwise, it may be as low as 
sevenpence. The atmosphere of these hostels 
is friendly, and, as you would expect in France, 
there is a minimum of tiresome rules and 
regulations. If you arrive late and all the beds 
are booked, well, you are still welcome, and 
you get down on the floor of the dining-hall. 
No one is turned away! 

In addition to Youth Hostels, similar pro- 
vision exists in the form of relais, which are 
just hostels under another name and different 
management. ‘Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la 
méme chose.’ Indeed, it would be true to say 
that there is no town in the whole of the 
country without some cheap hostel provision, 
official or unofficial, so you can’t go wrong, 


and one has only to be a member of one of 
our own Youth Hostels Associations to enjoy, 
without any extra membership charge, all the 
benefits of membership of the French sister 
association. 

Then there are the admirable camps or- 
ganised by the French Automobile Club for 
those who wish to take their cars abroad. 
These camps contain tents capable of accom- 
modating from two to seven persons, com- 
plete with excellent bathing and restaurant 
facilities. The charges per week, including all 
meals, are approximately £3, 10s. per person. 


OR those, however, who want to see a 
good deal of a particular region, and to do 
this with a minimum of fatigue and expense, 
there is no better means than to avail oneself 
of the tourist services controlled by the French 
National Railways. The excursions are ex- 
tremely reasonable in price, are very well 
organised, and cover the most interesting and 
picturesque parts of France. The autocars 
used on these services are very modern and 
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reliable, comfortable and weil-sprung—in a 
word, they are luxurious. Whole-day excur- 
sions often start at 6.30 a.m.—for the French 
take their pleasures seriously: others are for 
afternoon periods. The longest excursions, 
covering some two hundred miles, rarely cost 
more than a pound, many far less. In some 
regions, notably the Jura, the cost of the 
ticket may include a steamer trip and a copious 
full-course lunch, as well as a long road 
journey. Sometimes the price of the ticket 
includes an ascent in a funicular or cable rail- 
way to a mountain range or summit. 

From the English tourist’s point of view 
these excursions save time and money—and 
very much bother. . You are certain of being 
taken to the right places, and sufficient time is 
always allowed en route to explore the places 
of interest. The system has all the advantages, 
and none of the disadvantages, of having one’s 
own car on the Continent—as many a private 
motorist has told me, at far less expense and 
with complete freedom from worry. 


ND what regions, you may ask, are 
covered by these autocar tourist services? 
The country is divided into eight main tourist 
districts, which include Corsica. The areas 
served, all conveniently accessible from Eng- 
land, are the Vosges, the Jura, the Pyrenees, 
the Central Highlands, Provence, the Alps, 
and Brittany. 

Each of these regions has its own peculiar 
charm and attraction. To the student of 
antiquity what finer district to tour than Pro- 
vence, surely as rich as Italy itself in remains 
of Roman civilisation, with its incomparable 
Nimes, Arles, Avignon, Orange, and many 
another gem of the past? Or there is the Jura, 
in many respects, and in its own way, as 
impressive as many parts of the Alps country, 
with its limestone gorges worthy of Colorado. 
From the Jura, too, the tourist can make cheap 
day descents into Switzerland. 

To many English tourists who know only 
Paris and the Normandy coast may I very 
strongly recommend Biarritz, St Jean de Luz, 
and the Basque Country, with the possibility 
of motoring over the frontier into Spain and 
visiting San Sabastian and interesting places 
in the Spanish Basque Country. The whole 
chain of the Pyrenees can be explored by auto- 
car from Biarritz at the north end to Port 
Vendres and Cerbére on the Mediterranean. 

The Vosges have their own peculiar charm. 
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Peaceful, sweet-smelling pine-forests abound; 
food is plentiful and very cheap; many 
Alsatian villages still have their authentic 
storks, returning year after year to the same 
nest on a chimney, assembling in the very 
same field every year on the very same day— 
August 15th—prior to their departure for 
Egypt. To those readers particularly who 
wish to improve their taste in wines the Vosges 
are to be especially recommended. A visit to 
the village of Riquewihr, the very heart of the 
Alsatian wine-producing area, is an experience 
well worth while. 

The Central Highlands, called in French the 
Massif Central, are ideal for those in need of 
rest and quiet and mountain air, with the 
possibility of doing a pleasant cure for almost 
all complaints by drinking the natural waters 
of the district. The area covered by autocars 
stretches from Périgueux and Rocamadour on 
the west to Vichy and Royat on the east, and 
includes Mont Dore and Aurillac. 

Then there is the whole incomparable region 
of Mont Blanc, which enjoys excellent autocar 
services enabling tourists to explore the whole 
of this fascinating, unique area with a mini- 
mum of fatigue and expense. The same is 
true of the Riviera and the Maritime Alps. 

We are left with Brittany, the Celtic territory 
of France, with its distinctive language, own 
sister to Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic, its unrivalled 
coast-scenery, its pardons (fétes), and its wind- 
swept open spaces. There is much to attract 
the visitor in this least changed of all French 
districts. It is well served by autocars, the 
whole coast from Granville in Normandy to 
Vannes being included in the itineraries. 


THINK I have said sufficient to indicate 

the possibilities of a cheap holiday in 
France, with opportunities of seeing interesting 
and attractive regions appealing to all tastes. 
In the towns from which the excursions run 
hotel accommodation need not cost more than, 
say, five shillings a night, and quite good meals 
should be available for three shillings. Fruit 
is abundant and very cheap. 

Finally, in order to reach one’s starting- 
point—and there are, of course, many such in 
each region—let no one hesitate to travel 
third-class on French railways. The cost is a 
penny a mile; but remember, there is no 
reduction by taking a return-ticket. And so, 
the next time you visit France: ‘Bonnes 
vacances.’ 





A Lapland Story 


ALAN C. 


HEN we reached the shores of Karhu- 

jaur, we decided to camp, for the 
Lapland evening was drawing in, the fiery 
glory of alder and rowan and aspen was fading 
against the backcloth of conifers and on- 
coming night. Soon, however, we had 
another fire blazing in its stead, and while 
Ohnas-Mikolai delved in the larder of his 
birchbark satchel I lopped branches of spruce 
for our bedding and rigged up a lean-to that 
would shelter us from the frost which those 
first fluorlike splinters of starlight foretold. 

The hungry air and the long march along 
the Lott had given us an appetite. The powan 
were good, baked on spits; they were followed 
by a brace of willow-grouse Mikolai had 
snared at the previous camp, and though we 
had run out of coffee, and the only brew we 
had was a dubious infusion of marsh rose- 
mary leaves, this was hot and pleasantly 
aromatic. 

By now there was a whole bursting tangle 
of stars beyond the glow of our little fire, and 
such a silence that, if you listened hard, you 
could fancy you heard them spluttering and 
fusing up there. But you could really hear the 
silence. It was like profound, long-drawn 
chords played from deep down under the edge 
of the earth, which such rare sound as there 
was—panic of capercailzie going to roost, 
uncouth laughter of a loon, furtive clicking of 
reindeer in search of mushrooms—only served 
to emphasise. And the lake, fretted into a 
jigsaw of light and dark, echoed that silence. 
Karhujaur, the Lake of the Bear—a name 
to make you glance apprehensively into the 
primeval murk of the arctic forest, half in 
fun, half in earnest. 

*How did it come by its name?’ 

Ohnas-Mikolai took a pinch of snuff from 
the pouch at his belt and, placing it on the back 
of one small, muscular hand, applied it to each 
nostril in turn. He took thought as well, not 
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about the name of the lake, but whether to 
tell me its story. He sniffed portentously and 
brushed the spilt snuff down his tunic. 

*Once there was a Lapp family had their 
kesspaikk, their summer-camp, here; a man 
and his wife, the man’s son and the son’s wife. 
One evening when the men were away setting 
their night-lines a bear came to the camp. 
The women understood that a bear will not 
attack a woman if he knows she is such; so 
they were not afraid. They treated the bear 
with respect, let him sit by the fire, and gave 
him broth of reindeer-blood in a birch-bark 
bowl. Then they crept from the tent to warn 
their menfolk, who returned and waited behind 
the fish-racks. They fell upon the bear with 
their timber-axes as he emerged from the tent, 
and when they skinned him they found he was 
wearing a money-belt round his belly. That 
is how the lake came to be called Bear Lake.’ 

I kept silence, for the Skolt is not readily 
persuaded into telling his legends. He is like 
a wild creature which, as soon as it finds it is 
observed, flees or withdraws into itself. But 
I had served a long probation. I had helped 
Mikolai’s family with the seine-netting, slept 
many nights in their kovas, descended the 
boiling Sallaga rapids with Mikolai’s son, 
Mikolai-Vask, and so perhaps Ohnas-Mikolai 
had decided I was worthy to be admitted to 
his confidence. 

He sniffed again and worried his small nose 
with the palm of his hand. Presently he took 
off his broad leather belt, which was studded 
with little triangles of reindeer bone stained 
red with the juice of alder-bark, and showed 
me the bear’s fang that hung from it as an 
amulet. ‘I will tell you the story of that 
tooth,” he announced. 


HNAS-MIKOLAIP’S story was about a 
man named Matvi-Evvan, Utts-Evvan 
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as he was known, which means Little-Evvan. 
All Lapps are small, and Utts-Evvan was so 
called because there had been a Jénn-Evvan, 
Big-Evvan, before him. 

One evening towards the end of winter, 
when the arctic nights were already growing 
short, Utts-Evvan came across the trail of a 
bear in the forest snow. He studied the fresh- 
ness of these almost human tracks and then 
skied away at right angles and began to ring 
the neighbourhood. His skis whined like a 
dog on the leash as he made his swift way over 
the frozen snow, for the thaw of noontide, 
that had started the trees dripping furtively, 
had vanished once more in face of the bitter 
evening, and twig and needle and branch and 
bush were immobile as a scene out of some 
legend, wreathed in their arbours and festoons 
of ice. 

Alertly peering ahead through the snow- 
dusk, for sometimes a bear will wait in ambush 
for a man, Utts-Evvan skied on in a circle, 
working by the wind. Once he cut into the 
bear-tracks again: he had tacked in too soon. 
He leaned on his ski-sticks and listened, but 
there was only the distant croak of a black- 
cock, and the murmur of a stream breaking 
through its sheath of ice in a narrow gorge 
below him. He drew back and skied out on a 
wider arc along the edge of this gorge, which 
was known as the Cauldron because of the 
torrent that boiled down into it. 

Gradually he bore away right-handed from 
the gorge and eventually emerged within a few 
yards of where he had first broken his trail. 
He had completed the ring without finding 
any further sign. Somewhere inside that ring 
was the bear. 

With the approach of spring, the bear had 
roused up from his winter-sleep and was 
stirring abroad again. Now was the time to 
hunt him, when his fur was dark and glossy 
and his flesh good, whereas later the fur would 
fade in the arctic sun and the flesh grow rank 
with the berries he gorged upon and the fish 
he flicked out of the rivers with a dextrous 
paw as they crowded up to the higher waters 
to spawn. 

Well satisfied, Utts-Evvan set off homeward 
to the talvsijd, the winter-village. But he must 
hunt soon, to-morrow dawn, while this new 
frost lasted, lest the bear should suspect that 
a man had been ringing him, or go ranging off 
to break the neck of a cow-reindeer. Whom 
should he take with him to the hunt? There 
were few young men in the /alvsijd now, and 
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Terenti and Ivtsa and Teappan-Karp had 
already set out for the spring-camp. Only 
such old men as his grandfather, Matvi- 
Olsander, or his cousins, the Gavrilovs, re- 
mained. Evvan was not pleased at the 
prospect. 

When he reached the talvsijd he found a 
journeying stranger, from Kola away in the 
north, asleep in a corner of the hut, wrapped 
in a cape of reindeer-skin and his head on his 
birch-bark knapsack for a pillow. He.was a 
Lapp with a Finn name, Heikki Kuusamo, 
and was on his way to Raja-Jooseppi in Inari. 
Uljan, Evvan’s wife, having consulted Matvi- 
Olsander, had given him food and shelter for 
the night. Uljan was afraid that Evvan might 
be angry, for, though hospitality is an un- 
written law of the forest, it is a man’s place to 
invite a stranger to his hearth. Utts-Evvan 
scarcely heeded all this. His blue eyes were 
flashing with thoughts of the bear, and while 
he waited for the samovar to boil in the white- 
washed takkj he bubbled out his news of the 
forest. 

Certainly a bear was news indeed, for in 
Lapland he is the king of beasts. Long ago, 
when the Lapps were hunters instead of 
herders of reindeer, they would put on their 
finest raiment on the occasion of a bear-hunt 
and set forth in procession, chanting songs in 
honour of the bear. When they had slain 
him, they apologised, and assured him that, 
despite appearances to the contrary, some- 
body else had really killed him, for they were 
afraid his spirit might avenge him subse- 
quently. On their return home they would 
enter their tents surreptitiously by the back, 
lest evil spirits should be lurking in wait at the 
front, and their womenfolk would carefully 
disguise them and their dogs by spitting red 
dye of alder-bark on their faces, after which 
they would deck the men with brass rings, for 
it is, of course, well known that brass has a 
magic protective quality. 

Utts-Evvan, squatting by the fire, was lost 
in atavistic memories that made his chest 
heave and his nostrils flare. 

‘When will you hunt?’ Uljan asked anxi- 
ously, busy softening a hide with a scrubbing- 
iron. 

‘To-morrow dawn,’ Utts-Evvan replied. 
‘If the frost does not hold, Little-Shoes may 
change his quarters.’ Evvan knew better than 
to allude to the bear by name in the presence 
of a woman. You must call it Little-Shoes 
or Grandfather. 





‘Who will go with you?’ Matvi-Olsander 
inquired. 

Evvan frowned. Whom could he ask but 
the Gavrilovs? They were not good forest- 
men, and he did not trust them, but he could 
not go alone, and they owned a rifle between 
them. He wished he had a brother. That 
would have been fitting for a bear-hunt, which 
should be a thing done well and cleanly, not 
with men whose courage you doubted. The 
Lapps say that the bear is afraid of nobody 
but brothers, because he realises that brothers 
will fight to the death in each other’s defence, 
whereas other men might desert their com- 
rades. But Evvan’s only brother, Jénn- 
Evvan, had been lost when he was a baby, 
when the family was caught in a blizzard on 
their way back from the autumn-camp, and 
Utts-Evvan had never known him. It would 
have been good to have a brother, strong- 
armed and keen-eyed. They would have had 
heroic times together in the forests of Son- 
gelsk. 

So, in the dawn, when the distant fells, 
flushed with rose that presently warmed into 
dull flame, soared out of the blue aftermath of 
night, Utts-Evvan and the Gavrilovs and their 
prick-eared dogs set out for the forest, and 
Uljan watched them go. When they had 
vanished, Uljan returned to the hut and fell on 
her knees before the ikon of Saint Vladimir 
and crossed herself many times and uttered 
many prayers for Evvan’s well-being, for there 
was a great unease in her, and ill tidings, like 
snow, sometimes make their coming felt 
beforehand. 


a that morning, the stranger, Heikki 
Kuusamo, continued his journey to Raja- 
Jooseppi. He followed the old winter-trail 
along the bank of the Sallaga and hoped to 
reach the winter-hut at Kiestjaur by nightfall. 
He would like to have gone on the bear-hunt, 
but he had not been invited; moreover, he 
possessed no rifle. 

When he had been travelling perhaps an 
hour and had passed the derelict reindeer- 
stables at Vuerniluobbal, he saw two men and 
a dog emerge from the forest ahead of him. 
He recognised them as the Gavrilovs whom he 
had met that morning in Utts-Evvan’s hut. 

He halted his steaming reindeer when he 
came up to the men. He could see straight- 
away that something was wrong. Three men 
and two dogs had set off to the hunt. Now 
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two men and one dog returned. But, more 
palpable than that, there was fear on the faces 
of these men, as if they had witnessed some- 
thing not good to look upon, while the dog 
was still panting and hackled. 

‘What news in the forest?’ the stranger 
demanded. 

*Utts-Evvan is dead,’ the Gavrilovs told 
him. 

Yes, they had found the bear, the dogs had 
led them to its lair in a clitter of rocks and 
storm-felled trees overlooking the Cauldron. 
But nothing would induce it to reveal itself 
until they built a fire to windward of the den. 
Then the bear, im panic at the smoke, had 
come forth like a fire itself, a running fight had 
taken place along the edge of the gorge, and 
Utts-Evvan’s dog had been killed. 

Oll Gavrilov had fired, but the action of 
his gun had jammed. Utts-Evvan fired and 
wounded the bear, for it went lumbering and 
crashing down the side of the Cauldron and 
disappeared under a lip of rock at the bottom. 
Utts-Evvan took off his skis and began to 
climb down after the bear. Halfway down he 
lost his footing and fell. He must have struck 
his head, for he lay spreadeagled in the 
Cauldron, his rifle beneath him, his feet in the 
ice of the stream. There could be no doubt 
he was dead, he lay so still. 

*You went down to him?’ asked Heikki 
Kuusamo. 

The Gavrilovs would not look the stranger 
in the eyes. They were ashamed. They had 
been afraid to descend into the Cauldron 
while the wounded bear lurked there. They 
had deserted Utts-Evvan in panic. 

The stranger spat. *Lead me to this place.’ 

That the Gavrilovs were liars and cowards 
was made clear as soon as they reached the 
Cauldron. Utts-Evvan had recovered con- 
sciousness, but his leg was broken, and he had 
contrived to drag himself painfully behind a 
boulder as far away from the bear as possible. 
He had drawn his puukko ready, for the stock 
of his rifle had been smashed in the fall. His 
dog Pekka lay dead at the foot of the cliff. 

The stranger and the Gavrilovs knotted 
their three lassoes together and then the 
stranger climbed down the side of the gorge 
while the Gavrilovs lowered him. There were 
rowan saplings growing from the little cliff, 
and he went nimbly from handhold to hand- 
hold, though sometimes the melting snow gave 
way beneath his feet and cascaded into the 
gorge. 
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‘He is under the overhanging rock behind 
the dwarf-willows,’ Utts-Evvan warned him. 

Obviously it would be too difficult to haul 
Evvan over the cliff. They must find a way to 
carry him out of the gorge to the pulkha, the 
sledge. 

All this time, the wounded bear was lying 
not a score of yards away, and presently they 
could hear it moaning in an ominous under- 
tone. The sound of voices had alarmed it, 
and it thought the men had come to molest it. 
While Heikki Kuusamo had his arm under 
Evvan’s shoulder and was trying to help him 
away, Vask Gavrilov cried out that the bear 
was coming. 

For once a Gavrilov spoke truth. The bear 
came shambling out from under the cliff, 
snarling hideously in fear and rage. Heikki 
Kuusamo had to let go of Utts-Evvan in order 
to unsheathe his puukko. Evvan could not 
stand, and sank down on the snow, while 
Heikki Kuusamo stood over him, the long 
blade of his knife glinting in the sunlight. 

Drooling blood, the bear humpled across 
the river-bank at a clumsy run. Heikki 
Kuusamo tried to fend it off with the broken 
rifle, but the bear, half rearing on its haunches, 
struck it from him with a violent blow and 
lumbered on at the stranger and the crippled 
Evvan. 

And now it was that a queer thing happened. 
While the horrified Gavrilovs watched from 
the brow of the cliff, expecting to see the two 
men battered to death in a moment, the bear 
suddenly sank back again on all-fours and 
stood there swaying, gazing at the men with 
its small angry eyes, Evvan helpless on the 
snow, the stranger grimly ready with his 
puukko. Then the bear shuffled away and, 
turning, went padding off uncertainly through 
the dwarf-willows that flanked the stream. 

For a long, dazed while afterwards, the men 
remained where they were, scarcely able to 
believe that they had escaped, for the bear had 
been so close they could smell the acrid stink 
of it, and Heikki Kuusamo was even spattered 
with the blood it had coughed. Its carcase 
was found two days later by men returning 
from a reindeer-muster at Koallashoaij, for 
Utts-Evvan’s bullet had torn right through 
its lungs. 

When they had brought Evvan home on the 
stranger's pulkha, and had set his leg as best 
they could, using splints of pine-wood and 
binding them with reindeer sinews, they talked 
long about what had happened, for it was a 
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thing to make men wonder, how . . . Little- 
Shoes . . . had had Evvan and the stranger at 
its mercy, and then had unaccountably fied. 

While they talked round the whitewashed 
hearth, and Evvan, sweating with pain, lay on 
a sleeping-bench by the wall, Fetsi-lreshk, 
Evvan’s rist-jenn, his godmother, who had 
been listening intently to the talk, suddenly 
began to question the stranger. ‘You have a 
Finn name, yet you are a Lapp,’ she said. 

*Yes.’ 

*How many years have you?’ Then, with- 
out waiting for him to reply, added: ‘You 
will have thirty-two by now.’ 

*Thereabouts. I do not know my birthday 
or my nameday.’ 

“Who were your parents?’ 

*My true parents I do not know. My 
foster-parents were a Finn trapper and his 
wife in Kola. They say I was found one 
winter in the forest by an old pearl-fisher from 
Puldshijaur, and that the trapper and his wife 
adopted me, having no children of their own.’ 

‘Have you a birthmark under your right 
breast?’ 

The stranger stared at the old woman. 
“Yes, that is true.” 

Fetsi-Ireshk nodded. ‘This man is Jénn- 
Evvan, Utts-Evvan’s brother, he that was lost 
in the great storm on the way back from the 
autumn-camp at Paij-Akkjaur,’ she said, and 
puffed again at her pipe. 


“WES, that was a wonderful happening,’ said 

Ohnas-Mikolai, thrusting a log into the 
fire. ‘This stranger from Kola was Utts- 
Evvan’s brother who had been given up for 
lost, devoured by lynx or wolf or frozen to 
death thirty years before that. Yes, that was 
a wonderful thing to happen.” 

*I suppose they resembled each other 
sufficiently for Fetsi-Ireshk to put two and 
two together . . . and make them brothers,’ 
I remarked lamely. 

Ohnas-Mikolai stared at me in surprise. 
*Fetsi-Ireshk could not see, she was blind. 
She perceived the truth when she heard that 
the bear had run away. The bear knew 
already what men had not realised, that these 
two were brothers and would fight to the death 
in each other’s defence. Therefore he was 
afraid and fied.’ He put on the leather belt 
again with its gleaming charm, yellow as ivory. 
Far away through the dark forest an eagle- 
owl uttered its terrible call. 





THE EDWARDIAN LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


“You have not told me how you came by the 
bear’s fang?’ I said, trying to make amends 
for my obtuseness. But Ohnas-Mikolai would 


tell me no more. I had broken the spell. 
You don’t waste stories on somebody who has 
to have the point explained to them. 


The Edwardian Literary Landscape 


I.—Edward Garnett at the Mont Blanc 


R. H. MOTTRAM 


S we leave behind the end of the half- 
century—and what a half-century!—I am 
moved to call up from the receding past cer- 
tain figures that show against its background. 
What should a young banker’s clerk from 
remote Norwich be doing in the London of 
those days, that Edwardian London, sump- 
tuous in its west or upper-class end, grim if 
jovial in its hard-working middle around the 
City, and unspeakable in its poorer streets? 

Who will remember with me the long journey 
in a corridorless train, the busy dangerous 
roadways ankle-deep in horse-droppings, the 
escape into the first, then the only, tuppenny 
tube? 

My fortune, little as I knew it, had been 
made. In material success? No, indeed. I 
had twenty years to wait for that, such as it 
has been. But I had made the acquaintance, 
by a remote chance, of John Galsworthy. 

Oh, yes, of course you know now who he 
was. But you didn’t on that October day of 
the year 1904. He had just published his 
fourth book, the first to be noticed to any 
degree, The Island Pharisees. He had read 
some of my small poems, and with a generosity 
I shall never forget, never account for, he had 
said: ‘Come and lunch at the Mont Blanc 
Restaurant. In Covent Garden. Edward 
Garnett will be there, and others, perhaps!’ 

That, for him, unusually long speech 
brought me up from Norwich for what I 
optimistically believed to be my entry into the 
World of Letters. Can you see that designa- 
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tion glittering as it did to me? Probably not. 
Edward Garnett, ‘the most serious critic we 
have,’ Galsworthy said. In a world that con- 
tained Walkley and those critics who appear 
in the ante-scene of Fanny’s First Play 
Garnett read at different times for more than 
one notable firm, I forget which at that 
moment, wrote for the Nation, had discovered 
Conrad and I do not know how many more of 
the names we now take for granted, but which 
might never have been heard of without him. 
He lived at Limpsfield with his wife, the 
translator of Tolstoi, and his boy, David, 
already then said to be of remarkable promise. 
On certain days he lunched at the Mont 
Blanc, and the holder of many a name now 
distinguished gathered round. Galsworthy 
took me in a hansom (jink . . . jink ...jink... 
over the uneven roadway) amid the bawling 
porters, cabbage stalks, and cheerful sordid- 
ness of Covent Garden of that date to the 
appointed place. 


Mont Blanc then had a largish room 

on the first floor, the walls of which were 
decorated with a scene-painter’s fresco of the 
mountain whose name the establishment had 
borrowed. There they were, against a pale- 
blue background, the familiar aiguilles and 
glaciers, more Alpine than life. Down the 
middle of the room ran a long table covered 
with a coarse, white cloth, on which were set 
before each couvert piles of clean plates that 
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were whipped away as we used them, and the 
heavy white metal cutlery was changed with a 
clang. The food, to-day incredibly lavish and 
wel] cooked, was washed down by carafes of 
rasping red ordinaire. 

I ate and drank*in a dream. 
member: ‘Garnett. This is Mottram. .. . 
Verses ...!” I saw at the head of the table 
a man whose bulk only appeared as he rose 
to take my hand and make a place on his left. 
*This is Belloc . . .’ (a stalwart figure which did 
not. discard a bowler hat). ‘This is Sec- 
combe ...” (a dark face and heavy moustache: 
he was a historian of considerable attain- 
ment). ‘This is Hueffer . . .” (I will not 
trespass on Mr Douglas Goldring’s excellent 
life-study, except to say that Ford Madox 
Ford, as he subsequently became, wore a 
complete frock-coat and trousers of French 
grey, a square-topped bowler to match, brown 
boots, and carried a Malacca cane with a 
silver knob.) ‘This is Furniss . . .” (a stout 
body behind a napkin, over which fell a beard 
cut torpedo fashion, ‘the gunnery gents prefers 
theirs a bit rounded,’ the hairdressers used to 
say: but Harry Furniss was a draughtsman). 
Galsworthy sat opposite, monocled, silent, 
and smiling. 

Edward Garnett’s palish clean-shaven face, 
under rather clerical black headgear set on 
curly dark hair, was enlivened by the most 
intelligent grey-brown eyes I ever remember. 
To my delighted confusion he pushed aside 
the book he had propped against the cruet 
and, eating with his fork in his right hand, 
began: ‘About your poems. . . I think you 
might . . .”. I can remember nothing more. 
I sat there mechanically eating, drinking, and 
saying, I think, ‘Yes... and then...!’ ina 
kind of golden haze, if such a phenomenon 
can be imagined in Covent Garden in October. 
I do not know who else joined the party. Had 


I only re- 


Chesterton come in I should have noticed, but 
I feel sure Conrad was late—he lived in some 
odd inaccessible place. 

I came to myself to the sound of the voice 
of Belloc, who will forgive me if I suggest that 
he somewhat dominated the conversation—I 
think he will, for when I reminded him of the 
incident on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day, he did not disclaim it. He is, alas, myself 
apart, the sole survivor of that company. 

Now there was at that date a certain 
Gilbert Parker who cut no mean figure in 
contemporary literature, but who had de- 
livered himself of certain pronouncements. 
Belloc was correcting them decisively, and 
Edward Garnett intervened in a voice that 
one might use to a high-mettled but admired 
horse. ‘Very well, my dear Belloc, you shall 
write a dictionary, and tell us all about it!’ 

‘Dictionary,’ vociferated Belloc, ‘so I will. 
But under article “Gilbert,” I shall put “see 
Parker,” and under “Parker,” “see Gilbert.” 
That’s all there is to be said about him!’ The 
company dissolved in laughter. 


SAW Edward Garnett once again. Not at 

the Mont Blanc, but at the memorial 
service to John Galsworthy in Westminster 
Abbey. He wrung my hand as we filed out, 
his expression calmly stoical, his glance as 
all-seeing and equable as it had been nearly 
twenty years before. But he must have been 
feeling deeply. We neither of us spoke of the 
grief in our hearts, and parted in Parliament 
Street with an invitation to me to lunch with 
him some time. Alas, I did not claim it 
quickly enough. Now it will have to be 
partaken of in whatever field of Parnassus a 
serious critic, discoverer of a whole generation 
of literary talents, may inhabit. I shall remind 
him of the Mont Blanc. 


Enigma 


All night long the nightingale 

Through the moonlit woodland sang; 
All night long the silent grove 

With its throbbing music rang. 


Whence such passion wild and sweet, 
Pulsing through the silvered light? 
Is Astarte of the Moon 
Goddess of this mystic rite? 


On this small enchanted bird 
Has some ancient spell been cast? 
Is some love-crossed soul entrapped, 
Pagan spirit of the past? 


Through the ages has this song 
Voiced a love that cannot die, 
And the truth immortalised— 
Love alone can death defy? 
Fripa SINCLAIR. 





The Lore of the Hedgerows 





DAVID 


IN recent times the attitude of the progressive 
farmer towards his hedges has changed a 
good deal, but hedges certainly retain their 
hold on the imagination of the British public, 
in spite of the fact that few people trouble to 
question the system that gives our landscape 
its chequered appearance and divides it into 
the delightfully irregular sections we know so 
well. True, hedging is by no means the only 
traditional method of enclosing the fields, as 
is witnessed by the massive dry-stone walls of 
the Cotswolds; and no doubt the secret of 
our regard for the hedgerows is the impression 
they leave in the mind of being an essential 
part of the countryside, permanent and 
completely natural—though, to be sure, 
a trim hedge is as much the work of a 
craftsman as a Sussex trug-basket or a finely- 
thatched rick. 

Compared with our long history of farming, 
which, of course, goes back as far as the 
history of man himself, the practice of hedging 
land is quite modern, and it is hardly necessary 
to add that in medieval England most cultiva- 
tion was carried on under the ‘open field’ 
system, each family tilling strip allotments on 
vast estates. Broadly speaking, the size of 
these strips varied between a half and one 
acre, being separated from the adjoining plots 
by furrows or turf balks, and not until after 
the Black Death do we note the gradual 
extinction of the villein serf, the formation of 
a class of landless labourer, and the rise of 
prosperous yeomen renting fairly large farms. 
The expansion of the wool trade with Europe 
also helped to render obsolete the old system, 
and in the 18th and 19th centuries the pr 
of enclosure had to be speeded up to meet the 
growing demands of the population in the 
towns. As illustrated in contemporary prints, 
local surveyors parcelled out the land in 
accordance with the rights established by the 
various claimants, and where possible these 
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officials always followed the original layout 
of the open fields, as the villeins had taken 
great care to utilise the lie of their strips or 
‘furlongs’ to simplify drainage. This does 
much to explain the odd shape of many of 
our fields, and eventually the tracks and foot- 
paths became the winding lanes so typical of 
country districts at the present time. 


E are often told that things are not so 
well done to-day as they used to be, 
and in some parts of Britain, perhaps, the 
hedgerows are rather less neat than they were 
fifty years ago. Hedge-laying is skilled work, 
and high wages, coupled with the shortage of 
experienced hands, make it advisable for the 
farmer to concentrate all his attention on 
tasks that have a more direct bearing on the 
production of food. Certainly a hedge cannot 
be cut properly by anyone capable of wielding 
a hook, and very important is the job of 
clearing the ditches at regular intervals, other- 
wise they are soon choked with dead vegeta- 
tion, which prevents the flow of water to 
near-by streams. What the countryman likes 
to see is a boundary composed entirely of 
living matter, at once strong, even, yet not too 
dense, and good hedgers are particular about 
leaving plenty of space around young saplings, 
especially the ash—the tree so beloved of John 
Evelyn, the friend of Samuel Pepys—whose 
tough, springy wood is ideal for the handles 
of rakes, scythes, mallets, and a host of 
craftsmen’s tools. 

In the majority of cases hedge-cutting takes 
place in winter, one man using the billhook, 
whilst another gathers up the rubbish and 
piles it ready for burning at some convenient 
spot. However, many of the branches will be 
required for strengthening the hedge, and 
those selected are partly severed and then 
interlaced between upright stakes. The cut 
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is made as near the ground as possible, and 
by manipulating the branches correctly the 
hedger is able to regulate the flow of sap in 
such a way as to give extra supplies to the 
lower shoots. This ensures that the hedge will 
be just as thick at the bottom as at the top, 
and finally, in much the same manner as the 
hurdle-maker, the craftsman may add a 
finishing touch to his handiwork by weaving 
in and out between the uprights rods of hazel 
or elm. Not a few of our hedgerows have 
been tended by one family for generations, 
and the same family tradition rules in gate- 
making, another trade which has developed 
with the enclosure of the land. The rural car- 
penter takes a pride in the stoutly-built gates 
and stiles which provide access to the fields. 


ERE are, I think, few townsmen who do 
not find beauty in the hedgerows, but it 
is worth remembering that in the past the 
poorer villagers regarded them as vita! to their 
seconomy, while even to-day such fruits as the 
» blackberry are seldom left untouched. Prob- 
‘ably this explains why the hedge figures so 
‘prominently in proverbs and sayings, and in 
| Wild Life in a Southern County Richard 
Jefferies writes of a cottager of his acquaintance 
}who used to augment his income by selling 
‘flower-baskets which he had decorated with 
\oak-galls threaded on lengths of wire. This 
es a typical example of the inventive genius of 
*country-folk at a time when labourers earned 
about ten shillings a week, and in those days 
children did not have to be reminded that they 
should pick the wild currants, apples, and 
gooseberries, not to mention elderberries, and 
‘the potent, blue-black sloe. There were nuts, 
too, besides countless herbs for medicinal and 
cooking purposes, and the grass verges proved 
ample for a single goat or cow. More than 
enough holly grew in the hedgerows to deck 
the home at Christmastide, and in the hands 
of a thrifty housewife even the humble 
dandelion could be transformed into a re- 
freshing drink. In the evenings her husband 
might enjoy a pipeful of dried coltsfoot leaves, 
fragrant and pure. 

On the contrary, it would be quite wrong to 
suppose that country people ever looked upon 
the hedgerows merely as a source of profit, for 
the hedgerows are a feature of their surround- 
ings in which they take an obvious, if un- 
spoken, joy. Passing daily along the same quiet 
stretch of road, they, far better than the casual 
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visitor, are able to appreciate subtle changes 
of form and colour, and we may be sure that 
the delicate early violet does not go unmarked 
as the herald of spring. In the shelter of our 
picturesque field-borders live a multitude of 
common plants, and no boy has to be told of 
the creatures that nest in the bushes or that 
tunnel in the brown earth banked around 
their roots. The hedgehog, for instance, has 
become so closely identified with the hedgerow 
that its environment has influenced the choice 
of name, and a very large number of perching 
birds would lose their breeding-sites if our 
fields were once again laid end to end. 
Thrushes, finches, and warblers all build in 
the hedgerows, adding their chorus to the 
myriad sounds of an English summer’s day, 
and since March the rooks have been busy 
carrying twigs, straw, and other materials to 
many a tall tree—trees that might, if simplicity 
of mechanised husbandry were the sole factor 
to be considered, be felled to make better 
commercial use of every acre of land. 

This point, the wastefulness of the enclosure 
system, is one that is frequently raised nowa- 
days, and arable farmers would unquestion- 
ably have something to gain by throwing 
together the smaller hedged fields, thereby 
recovering fertile ground and taking full 
advantage of their power-driven tools. Still, 
while accepting the fact that our hedgerow 
birds are guilty of a certain amount of damage, 
it can hardly be denied that they are, on the 
whole, an effective counter to harmful insects, 
and the shading of crops, another argument 
against enclosure, rarely occurs in practice 
unless the boundaries are badly overgrown. 
In the role of wind-breaks, too, hedges fulfil a 
definite function, and in normal circumstances 
the stock-farmer, at any rate, would not be- 
grudge the labour needed to keep them in 
good repair. What will happen in the future 
it is difficult to foretell, but enclosure by 
hedging is so general that noticeable changes 
can only come about very gradually, though 
modern equipment could doubtless dispose of 
the hedgerows in a far shorter period than it 
took our ancestors to lay them with such 
patient care. Indeed, the ‘patchwork quilt’ 
effect is so deeply associated with the landscape 
of Britain that one finds it hard to visualise 
any radical alteration in the pattern of the 
fields, and perhaps we shall eventually reach 
a satisfactory solution to the problem of 
economical food production without sacri- 
ficing a characteristic feature of the rural scene. 





The Temptation of 
Danny 


Molloy 





MOSES GREEPH 


HE evening papers flicked from under 
Danny’s arm like lightning. The head- 
lines said the condemned had eaten a hearty 
breakfast and that Ellis was the executioner. 
Instead of going home, Danny wandered into 
the city centre. The air had a motor-car smell. 
The lights and crowds thrilled him. ‘There’s 
summat "bout night-time wot’s marvellous,’ 
he thought, and paused outside a used-car 
saleroom. The words ROLLS ROYCE on the 
polished cellulose facing him seemed all ready 
to be driven away. ‘Sacririce—£1000’ read 
the bold display-card. Danny thought round 
the suggestion of this Bible word for some 
time, but it just wouldn’t make sense. 

Outside the Hippodrome he gazed up at an 
orange-bordered poster all wet and shiny as 
the billposter walked away. The artistes’ 
names were printed in blue and red, and yellow 
and green. Real Saturday-night-looking, that 
poster was. On the top was printed: ‘BILLY 
WILLIAMS—THE MAN IN THE VELVET SUIT.’ 
‘Must find out wot that there word “ Ver- 
satile’”’ means,’ Danny decided, and crossed 
the road and stood outside a restaurant. He 
stared into the window without looking at 
anything in particular. Then he saw it. A 
slab of smoked salmon, dotted here and there 
with sliced lemon. He swallowed a couple of 
times. 

Close by the salmon was a white metal 
affair, like a cart-wheel. It was almost two 
feet in diameter, and was divided into sections 
by a spoke-like arrangement. In each part 
delectable food was laid out. Sliced tongue, 
sardines on fingers of toast, olives, sliced egg, 
potato salad, and different kinds of little 
fishes in pools of golden oil. 

Danny looked at the smoked salmon again 
and tried to figure just what shade it was. 


Near by lay a long thin-bladed oily knife 
holding a taste of transparent flakes of fish. 

Danny’s mouth started watering again. 
‘Eight an’ nine a pound.’ He repeated aloud 
the price on a card stuck into the fat back of 
the fish and turned the pennies in his pocket 
over and over while saliva gathered at the 
corners of his crumped-up mouth. He knitted 
his brows. ‘*That’s four an’ fo’pence ’aipenny 
fer arf-er-pound. An’... two an’ tuppence 
*aipenny fer a quarter-pound, wot means four 
ounces.’ He fumbled for the pencil stub and 
took an angry look at the 9d. to the right of 
the ivory card. ‘Fer two ounces,’ he figured, 
*that’d be over a bob er summat. A bit over 
a bob.’ 

He turned around and looked at the traffic. 
Then he faced the window again. ‘Must taste 
marvellous, that salmon, wiv plenty er pepper.’ 
Danny knew the taste, because Neville, the 
rich boy, had once given him part of a sand- 
wich in school. 

A framed menu-card hung in the window. 
Now and again Danny looked up at it, but 
always his eyes returned to the knife and the 
tantalising flake of dangling fish. 

Then suddenly the curtain opened. A little 
fat fellow with greasy black hair and a red face 
drew the salmon towards him and slewed it 
round. He had a tall white hat on with a 
balloony-looking top. His foody-looking 
finger-tips lay gently but firmly on the piece 
of greaseproof paper lying on top of the fish 
as he delicately sliced. Danny’s eyes followed 
the sinuous knife and the pieces it carried 
from the salmon slab to the succulent pyramid 
rising on a square of butter-paper. ‘Must be 
a whole pound there by now,’ he weighed 
critically. 

Two ladies came alongside Danny as he 
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looked over at the cart-wheel again. 
at those appetisers, Mother. 
feel hungry!’ 

Danny didn’t at first understand. Then it 
dawned. ‘So that’s what it is,” he said. ‘The 
stuff on that there cart-wheel. Ter appetise 
yer. Ter sort er make yer feel ’ungry. .. .” 
He blinked. Time to be moving. 


* Look 
I could almost 


, panty met Specky Mackenzie outside 
the Cathedral. Most of his papers were 
unsold, and for ever would be at 8 o'clock. 
‘Could yer lend us f’ripence ‘aipney, Dan?’ 
Specky shivered, lifting a bare foot off the 
pavement. 

*Orlright, well,’ Danny said. A nasty piece 
er work Specky’s old man was. 

Danny stood for a while and looked stupidly 
down at the Irwell—That slum of rivers,’ as 
his grandad called it. Then he suddenly 
thought of his father and began to walk at a 
Steady pace for home until a smell pulled him 
up at the corner of Nightingale Street. He 
swallowed hard and turned the pennies in his 
pocket round and round again. He went 
inside—right through the shop and beyond 
the swing-doors, on one of which was a blue- 

_leaded notice reading: DINING ROOM. He sat 
down on a chair that had been pulled away 


from a table and left in the centre of the room, 
feeling all at once as tired as he was hungry. 

A few feet away sat a tall, stout man, with 
a black stubble of beard and sick eyes behind 


thick-lensed spectacles. The table he sat at 
was small and narrow and had a covering of 
Japanese washable cloth. Danny watched 
him through the corner of his eye. The man’s 
jaws worked eagerly in a steady rhythm with 
the forefinger and thumb of each hand as he 
picked up chip after vinegar-soaked chip. 
‘Ah fink Ah’ll buy a pennorth,’ Danny 
promised himself. 

Then the man got up and took his plate 
inside the shop. He came back with it filled 
with chips and a fillet of fish and sat down 
waggling his behind this way and that until 
it found the position that had been com- 
fortable. 

Danny held his breath as the fellow picked 
up a long chip and put it to his mouth as he 
stared ahead vacantly. His hard hat, Danny 
thought, had an overfed look. Suddenly the 
man placed the chip to his mouth and sucked 
it in between big long teeth. Danny wiped his 
nose along the sleeve of his jersey. ‘This 
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feller’s bound ter leave a few chips,’ he 
thought, ‘’n’ p’raps even a bit er fish as well.’ 
The fellow was eating listlessly now, and 
belched a lot. 

Then the woman of the place asked Danny 
what he wanted, and he told her he was waiting 
for his pal, who would arrive in five minutes, 
because they were going to have pop, fish and 
chips, and corned-beef sandwiches as well; 
and take some home for their mothers. 

The chips on the fellow’s plate grew less, and 
a lake of vinegar revealed itself. ‘Bound ter 
leave summat,’ Danny hoped. ‘An’ even if 
’e leaves nowt Ah could always ‘ave the 
vinegar wot’s left.’ 

Danny saw the last chip go. The fellow 
unbuttoned his coat, leaned back and belched 
again as he tapped the classy-looking cork- 
tipped cigarette on his silver case. He lifted 
his head and slowly blew a lazy plume of idle 
smoke. Then, to Danny’s dismay, he picked 
up the plate, tilted back his head, and both he 
and his hat sucked down the vinegar. 

Danny got to his feet and urged himself 
towards the man at the bread-cutting machine. 
**Ow much’d four slices er bread cost?’ 

*Tuppence.’” 

*‘Ah’ll ‘ave ’em! 
fick!’ he demanded. 

Danny followed the downward-moving 
hungry-edged knife critically and lifted the last 
slice to his nose. The floury smell gave a quick 
jerk to the spirals of pain in his stomach. He 
put the slices into his pocket and, going up 
Strangeways, he counted his money, newsboy 
fashion, slipping each coin from one hand to 
the other without looking down at them. 


But yer gotta cut ’em 


'HE white balloony-hatted man was still 

behind the counter when Danny walked 
in. ‘Ah want ter buy some er that there 
salmon wot’s smoked.’ 

The fellow parted the window-curtain and 
drew the salmon towards him. He picked up 
the knife unwillingly. ‘How much?’ 

Danny slid his pennies from one hand to 
the other. ‘’Ow much is it?’ he asked. 

‘Eight and ninepence. How much do you 
want? Half-a-pound? Or just a quarter?’ 

*Arf-er-pound’d be four an’ fourpence 
’aipenny. ‘Ow much fer a quarter?’ 

‘Roughly two and three,’ the fellow replied 
as he began to slice the fish. 

Danny said, the other scowling: ‘ Well, arf-er- 
quarter is two ounces, an’ that’d be "bout one 
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’n’ free’aipence. So Ah'll ’ave a bob’s worth.’ 

The man pointed the knife at Danny and 
told him that they never served less than 
half-a-pound: that he had never heard of 
anyone asking for two ounces: that he must 
never come into the place again, but that this 
time he would grant Danny a concession and 
supply him. 

Danny said nothing until the man was 
wrapping the fragment in greaseproof paper. 
Then he said: ‘Put some pepper on—a lot 
er pepper.’ Danny met the man’s hostile 
gaze as the pepper was sprinkled. He got to 
the door in two strides and, outside, kept on 
running until he came to a darkened Exit 
doorway behind the Theatre Royal. His eager 
fingers felt for the precious package. It wasn’t 
there. The time City were beaten in the semi- 
final had been a bad blow. This was even 
worse. He made to bite at the slice of bread 
hanging from his limp hand, but he didn’t. 

He trudged across the street to the Central 
Station and automatically asked a lady if he 
could carry her luggage. She walked past 


him as if he wasn’t there. Then the London 
train came in, but he was out of luck again. 
‘One er them there business trains,’ he re- 
minded himself, ‘wiv fellers wot never carries 
no luggage, on’y sort er leather satchels, like.’ 


ANNY wearily made his way back to the 
restaurant again. The counterman saw 
him pushing his way through the mahogany- 
framed revolving-door. He made his way 
towards Danny with headlong abruptness. 
Before the fellow had a chance to speak, 
Danny’s hand hopelessly pulled out the holed 
lining of his pocket. ‘Ah’ve lost me salmon,’ 
he said. 

*I don’t believe you,’ sneered the man. 

*Dontcher—teeiy?’ 

‘No. I don’t.’ 

‘May Ah never live ter sell another paper if 
Ah’m tellin’ yer a lie,” Danny vowed. 

For a few moments the man eyed Danny 
critically, but said nothing. Then he leaned 
over the counter, and slowly said: ‘Why not 
buy yourself some fish and chips—or some- 
thing?’ 

Danny took a step forward. Then he closed 
his eyes. ‘No,’ he said hoarsely. ‘Ah must 
*ave some er that there salmon—’cos Ah’m 
goin’ bloody mad.’ 

The man shook his head and muttered some- 
thing under his breath. As he picked up the 


knife, Danny said: ‘Ah’ve on’y got seven- 
pence left—so—so give us a tanner’s worth.’ 

The man quickly cut a slice from the part 
that wasn't so red nor as oily as the rest of the 
fish. ‘Don’t tell me, I know,’ said the man, 
placing the forlorn flake on the square of 
greaseproof paper. ‘Don’t tell me,’ he re- 
peated, his arm reaching for the pepper. 

Returning to the Theatre Royal, Danny held 
the salmon package firmly in his fingers, but 
when passing the Midland Hotel he suddenly 
made a sandwich and ate it rabbit-wise. Then 
he bought a bottle of pop with his last penny. 
‘That leaves me dead skint,’ he reflected, 
rubbing his thumb over part of the embossed 
lettering on the bottle. 


ANNY slowed up as he turned into 

Nightingale Street, and noticed the 
wavering candle-flame in his Dad’s bedroom 
window. ‘Yer got a big sin. A big sin—fer 
wot yer just done,’ a voice whispered. ‘An’ 
it wasn’t as if yer didn’t know—didn’t know 
wot yer was doin’.’ 

He knew the doctor had called to his Dad 
that afternoon, because there was a black 
soft-hat on the table and a pair of clean gloves. 
Near the gloves was a folded newspaper. The 
paper Danny reminded himself ‘wot never 
said much about football—on’y cricket, an’ 
stuck up fer Lancashire like anythin’.’ 

‘Ee! I’m that glad ter see yer, son,” his 
mother greeted. ‘Doctor’s bin ter yer Dad, 
an’ ’e sez as ow ’e’as ter "ave new-laid eggs wiv 
boiled milk an’ a drop er brandy as well, as 
Ah might be able ter manage sometimes. Ah 
ope as ‘ow yer earned a bob er two ter-night, 
son.’ 

Danny put his thin body on to a chair by 
the table. Without looking up he muttered: 
*Ah didn’t sell no papers ter-night. Ah was 
late at the Chronicle office.’ 

‘P’raps ter-morrer, then,’ his mother 
hoped. ‘But go early, Dan.’ She looked 
worried. ‘Ah’ve saved yer some supper.’ 
She took a hot potato from the oven and cut 
a piece of bread which she laid on a chipped 
enamel plate. 

Danny eyed it indifferently and said he had 
already eaten. Specky Mackenzie had bought 
him a ’aiporth er chips ’n’ a pennorth er fish. 
He suddenly hiccoughed. 

*Now don’t you tell no lies,’ his mother 
admonished. ‘Ye’r ’ungry, Dan, an’ ye’r re- 
fusin’ ’cos yer never earned no money. But 
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yer got ter eat, lad,’ she warned, ‘else yer’ll er tea—but nowt ter eat,’ and, averting his 
never be able fer them Finnegan fellers.’ eyes, he went on: ‘Ah’m dead sorry "bout 

His mouth was raw and flaming. ‘Ah’ll the papers, Ma. But it might be better ter- 
tell yer wot,” he conceded. ‘Ah’ll "ave a sup morrer night when the replayed Cup Ties is.’ 


a 


Plover 


(To G. M. S.) 


Evening ... 

an infinity of deepening blue. The west 

is a passionate glory of coloured fire that spreads 
gold and crimson and violet where the hand 

of Hesperus has in bars and streaks thick-smeared 
his- brightest pigments wide from end to end 
across the blue-grey canvas of the sky. 


Evening .. . 

and the soft, cool calm of halcyon 

trickles like pure, cold rain upon the hot 

and wrinkled, furrowed brow of earth. 

Noises in the distance rumble drowsily, 

but here there is quiet, save where on the fabric of silence 
is woven in fine, skilful threads of melody 

the thin and joyous song of hidden linnets. 

Here the lank grass is damp and lush and gossamered; 
blades green as ocean’s deep-sea thunderous caverns 
far beneath the scintillating surface where the tide 
pitches its spume-topped tents of frost-crisp foam. 


The poignant scent of purple lilac-blooms 
soft-drenches the sighing breath of deep, dark elms. 


Evening ... 

and the waters—indigo, flame-shot, placid— 
are caressed by the errant breeze of day-close; 
and the reeds—sad strings of falling twilight. 


Evening ... 

and the small black ghosts of home-bound birds fly swiftly, 
fly in extended groups that on the sky’s old parchment 
scrawl mystic shapes of ancient hieroglyphics. 


Evening . . . and all 
the gathered, palpitating mysteries of night, and all 
the strange, sweet sadness of eternal beauty. 


Evening ... 

and the cry—oh, the pain and the longing !— 

of the plover, swift in flight, like a dead leaf flying 
across the velvet curtain that the day 

has wearily drawn round its pillowed head; 

swift, swift to flit before 

the silver brilliancy of early stars, 

and fields of moonlight where a long cloud soars. 


D. H. SMITH. 





Festival of Britain—A.D. 2051! 





Professor A. M. LOW 


RITAIN in 1951 is on show to mark the 

passing of a century since the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park, the first of 
all the great international exhibitions. On 
view will be some of the exhibits of 1851— 
looking very quaint after the hundred years 
that have seen bigger material changes than 
any other century in history. But it is wise 
in the midst of our self-congratulation on the 
progress we have made since 1851 to remember 
that these exhibits we regard as quaint were 
at that time ‘the very latest,’ and were gazed 
upon with wonder and even awe. The ex- 
hibits of the 1951 Festival which make them 
seem clumsy and ridiculous may, a century 
hence, be shown at the Festival of Britain 
A.D. 2051—and we flatter ourselves if we 
imagine they will look less clumsy and quaint 
to our descendants than the exhibits of 1851 
appear to us to-day. 

It is unlikely that any of the visitors to the 
Festival of Britain this year will also visit the 
Festival of 2051—unless the much-sought- 
after youth serum is among our modern ex- 
hibits. But the probability that we shall not 
be there need not prevent our speculating 
about what the visitors of 2051 will see. 


HE building which housed the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion was one of its greatest exhibits, and 

it is unfortunate that fire in 1936 destroyed the 
Crystal Palace, so that we cannot compare it 
with the Dome of Discovery. A hundred 
years ago the Crystal Palace was hailed as a 
triumph of engineering, a monument in glass 
and iron, the materials of the new industrial 
age. The outstanding building of the 1951 
Festival has a dome of aluminium, a metal 
which in 1851 was virtually a laboratory 
curiosity, because, although it is so widely 
distributed in the world, no cheap way of 
extracting it was known. Strangely enough, 


at the very time of the 1851 Exhibition two 
scientists were at work on methods which were 
destined to provide aluminium commercially. 

What kind of building will house the Festival 
of 2051? Metals which to-day are scarce and 
expensive may during the next hundred years 
become cheap and plentiful, opening up the 
possibilities of new alloys with the strength of 
steel and none of its drawbacks, such as 
weight and tendency to rust. It may be that 
concrete in new forms will remain the funda- 
mental building material, but that we shall 
have mastered techniques of building with it 
more simply and rapidly, so that the larger 
building of 2051 will be much cheaper. 

The most striking comparison with 1951 
may be in the heating and ventilating system. 
By 2051 the British people may havé become 
convinced that they do not live in a semi- 
tropical paradise and that they should take 
this into account in building their towns. They 
will look back with the same horror on the 
way city-dwellers waded through wet and 
slush and were content to be alternately chilled 
and baked as we think of the mud-tracks that 
often passed for roads a century ago. The 
Festival of 2051 may well be held in the winter, 
but visitors to London will be able to bask 
under an artificial sun, while they are pleasantly 
cooled by a breeze delicately perfumed. Every 
day will be the kind of June day we read about, 
but so rarely experience. This may not seem 
a novelty, for our main shopping streets will 
probably long have been completely covered. 

The ‘quaint’ exhibit department may well 
show some 1951 umbrellas, rubber boots, and 
macintoshes as a demonstration of the pro- 
tective clothing once necessary for the city- 
dweller who wanted to remain dry! All 
clothing by 2051, of course, will be completely 
water, grease, dirt, and moth proof. Writers 
may recall that at the time of the Festival of 
1951 the chemicals known as silicones, which 
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made this so simple, were just being made, 
although the public in general had not heard 
of them and neglected such a minor exhibit. 
Visitors to the 1951 Festival seem compara- 
tively unclothed compared to those of 1851, 
but photographs of us shown to visitors to the 
2051 Exhibition will suggest we were over- 
dressed. Our grandchildren will wonder how 
we, the men in particular, could possibly be 
bothered with all those bits and pieces, clumsily 
fastened by buttons. Their own clothes will 
be designed to give the maximum warmth and 
protection with the minimum of trouble in 
putting on and maintenance. An invention 
attracting some attention may be the universal 
heated suit, complete with featherweight flex 
and plug. This will be worn by travellers who, 
when waiting on draughty roofs for their 
planes, will simply have to plug in to the 
sockets provided to remain at a comfortable 
temperature. Inductive heating may even 


make the wire unnecessary. 


E wonder of the 1851 Exhibition was 

electricity, although whether many visitors 
appreciated how far electricity would go by 
the end of the century is doubtful. The 
wonders of the 1951 Festival will be electronics 
and atomic physics. By 2051 electronic de- 
vices ma¥ be as commonplace as electrical ones 
' are to-day. The housewife visiting the 1851 
Exhibition saw no electric kettles, toasters, 
’ vacuum cleaners, fires and cookers, but to-day 
these are found in the poorest homes. By 2051 
electronic devices will be as commonplace, 
extracting dust from rooms, so that sweeping 
and dusting are never necessary, automatically 
opening and shutting doors, cooking meals in 
two or three minutes, and generally reducing, 
by more than half, the time we now have to 
give up to housekeeping. 

The even temperature of the 2051 Ex- 
hibition building will, of course, be provided 
by atomic energy, which will help so many of 
our power requirements. Coal-mining may be 
something of the past, made obsolete by the 
increasing price men demanded for the drud- 
gery, dirt, and danger, so that, when atomic 
power became practicable, it was decided to 
utilise coal for its chemical contents rather 
than for burning. The chemical contents will 
be removed from the coal-seams without the 
necessity of mining them, and an elaborate 
model of a gasification plant may be the 
counterpart to the coal-mining exhibit of 1951. 
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Thousands of visitors to the 1851 Exhibition 
poured into London by railway, still a suffi- 
ciently novel method of transport to excite 
interest. Thousands will come in 1951 by air. 
In 2051 we might expect the majority of 
visitors by air, and there wil! be one striking 
contrast with the air travellers of 1951. Where- 
as this year air passengers will spend 14 hours 
in an aeroplane to travel 400 miles to the 
outskirts of London, and then at least as long 
by surface transport to reach the Festival 
buildings a few miles away, the visitors of 
2051 will alight on the Exhibition building 
roof and have only a flight of stairs to descend 
to find themselves in the Exhibition within 
two or three hours of leaving their homes, 
perhaps 2000 miles away. No doubt many 
Americans will make a day trip across the 
Atlantic. The helicopters which will convey 
passengers from the airports outside our big 
cities to their centre will be perhaps the same 
in principle as those of to-day, but as different 
in appearance as the ‘Comet’ is from the 
*Kitty Hawk.’ 


STUDY of the exhibits of 1851 brings 

home how many of the inventions we 
take for granted to-day were not dreamed 
about a century ago. The telephone, the 
motor-car, wireless, the aeroplane, and the 
cinema are only five of the more important of 
hundreds. It is not inevitable, of course, that 
the next hundred years will produce equally 
striking advances. It may be that energy will 
be concentrated on making more widely avail- 
able the inventions we already have. To give 
simple examples, the Exhibition of 2051 may 
show the latest helicopter runabout, the 
equivalent of the baby car of to-day, cheap 
and safe enough to make it an accepted posses- 
sion of the average man. Or it may show the 
latest in personal telephones, a device no 
larger or heavier than a hearing-aid, carried in 
the pocket until its owner gets a ring, when he 
takes it out and talks, while walking along the 
street, to a friend a hundred yards or a hun- 
dred miles away. These are obvious develop- 
ments of inventions we already know. 

But if history repeats itself, it may be some 
obscure, hardly-noticed exhibit of the Festival 
of 1951 which in 2051 will have proved to be 
the epoch-making invention. Was not an 
early model of McCormick’s mechanical 
reaper shown in 1851 without attracting any 
particular attention? But in the century that 





has passed, the mechanisation of farm work 
has played a key part, making possible the 
enormous growth in industrial population. 
There must to-day be inventions, scarcely 
attracting notice, which eventually will prove 
to be especially far-reaching in their effects. 
It is a very wise man who will be able to walk 
round the Festival and say that in a hundred 
years it will be this model which will have 
changed the world, or that other machine 
which will be forgotten, except as an exhibit 
in museums, exciting the amazement of the 
people of 2051 that anyone could have been 
content with such crudity! 

The sensation of the 2051 Exhibition might 
be the launching from the Festival grounds of 
the first passenger-carrying space-ship. Pos- 


THE SCOURGE OF THE ANT 


sibly because this has already been so much 
anticipated, it will not be such a great sensa- 
tion, but will be an event comparable to the 
maiden voyage of the first turbine-driven liner. 
We might carry the forecast further and sug- 
gest that the space-ship will set up a head- 
quarters on the moon and televise a running 
commentary to eager Exhibition visitors. If 
this seems fantastic, consider what the visitors 
to the 1851 Exhibition, looking open-eyed at 
the wonders of 19th-century industry and 
transport, would have thought of a journey to 
Australia in 40 hours, of a land vehicle travel- 
ling at 300 m.p.h., or of moving pictures being 
transmitted to hundreds of thousands of homes 
fifty miles away without any tangible con- 
nection whatsoever. 


The Scourge of the Ant 


MARTIN THORNHILL 


HREE times in two years white ants have 
attacked the Papal preserves in Rome. 
The menace did not threaten the Papal 
archives alone, but parts of the Vatican 
buildings themselves. Library, vestments, 
solid oak beams, and sturdy walls have all 
succumbed largely to these assaults. The 
scale of the depredations wrought by. these 
swarms of pygmy robots can be accurately 
gauged from the fact that this particular type 
of ant will in a matter of days hollow out the 
leg of a large table, cunningly leaving a thin 
external shell to camouflage the destruction. 
The Vatican authorities are now making 
active efforts to exterminate the invaders for 
good, for it is realised that these are termites, 
the cleverest, most methodically destructive 
of all the ants. Science has been long con- 
vinced that were it not for nature’s design to 
develop physical bulk in inverse ratio to 
mental growth, the body size of the leader 
elements of the termite group might long since 


have vied with that of man. Of the world’s 
4,500 species of ants, the biggest, though 
awesome because of their size, are in fact the 
least to be feared, possessing lower mentality, 
being inferior planners, and breeding in 
smaller numbers. 


RMITES are normally a tropical species. 

In Africa they reach unbelievable 
numbers, and they can become a serious 
plague if not curbed. The present termite 
population of the Transvaal has risen to an 
estimated 2,000,000,000. Massed assaults on 
the wooden flooring and ceiling rafters of 
houses and public buildings reduce the 
Vatican invasion to the level of a minor 
operation by comparison. The marauders 
live in vast, cleverly-built nests in the neigh- 
bourhood, their underground galleries often 
being seventy feet below the artificial mounds 
which serve as ventilating shafts when floods 
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close up the customary ground-level entrances. 

Once, a French entomologist, having gassed 
the inmates, undertook the prodigious task of 
counting the populations of five contiguous 
nests. The smallest mustered nearly 20,000, 
the largest 94,000, though there was no means 
of estimating how many ants escaped the 
census by a timely exit, or through absence on 
business or pleasure. Sallies from the Trans- 
vaal nests are often difficult to trace without 
special aids, for ants do not always travel 
across the open; scores of thousands cannily 
build covered ways to screen their movements. 
So the Transvaal’s health authorities have 
formed anti-ant companies, equipped with 
flame-throwers, carbon monoxide and other 
poison gases. After two weeks’ work they 
had accounted for some five hundred nests and 
forty-five colonies. Fifteen hundred other 
South African health-inspectors, who any day 
may have to tackle a similar problem, are 
closely watching both methods and effects. 

For the Transvaal pest-killers are making 
some astonishing discoveries. For instance, 
painstakingly spooning out earth parallel to 
the tunnel of one marauding column deep 
beneath the floor of a house, the hunters 
tracked the ants to a colony on the other side 
of the street. Rather than attack openly, the 
ants had burrowed thirty feet beneath a 
thickly-paved road to reach their objective. 
Few obstacles seem too formidable for an 

ant-colony bent on reaching an object reported 
’ on by scouts as desirable. In this case the 
target was a house’s larder, woodwork, 
clothes, and books. 

I recall another feat which is even more 
remarkable. All ants dislike water, though 
for survival they must have dampness. I was 
idly watching activities outside an ants’ nest 
beside a tiny stream. It appeared that the 
planners wished to reach the other side, but, 
never having learned the science of navigation, 
the engineers selected a tall grass stem. 
Several of them climbed it until by weight of 
numbers the stem arched across the rill. 
Others followed, anchoring the reed to the 
opposite bank till other workers had cemented 
the end to the ground with damp clay to form 
a durable bridge. It is on record that a colony 
of termites crossed a river, too wide for an 
overhead bridge, by tunnelling underneath it. 


T= rest of the world of ants is made up of 
species with varying tastes as to territory 
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and diet—red ants which eat up garden plants; 
tree ants that make long treks from the 
ground to the tasty shoots at the ends of 
slender branches; tiny black fellows which 
one finds almost everywhere. 

Lately, some much closer world compari- 
sons have been made of ant sizes. 3,500 
Australian bulldog ants were taken to the 
United States, where Americans were amazed 
at their size; the smallest were 1} inches long, 
against America’s largest, } inch. The real 
object behind this strange trip, however, was 
a second instalment in a close study of the 
insects’ reactions to temperature and altitude, 
and to changes of latitude and longitude. On 
their first flight bulldog ants had died increas- 
ingly as altitude mounted. This time they 
were given a nutritive liquid on which they 
fed to restore the fluid which altitude drains 
from their bodies. All but 115 survived. 

Other observations had confirmed that 
weather fluctuations similarly influenced the 
actions and well-being of ants. Activity 
hinged on the prevailing temperature and 
humidity. Further, there appear to be definite 
cycles of activity and inactivity. A leading 
entomologist, watching colonies of army ants 
in the Panama Canal Zone, found that they 
rested for sixteen days, followed by a twenty- 
day period of feverish food-hunting activity. 
The cycle never varied; probably it had not 
done so in millions of years. And, thinks this 
expert, the activity periods are governed by 
the birth of fresh workers. Apparently, 
queens, reproductives, soldiers, and workers 
all come from eggs which are basically iden- 
tical, physical and functional distinctions 
being imparted afterwards by variations in the 
type and quantity of food supplied to the 
different eggs. Simultaneously, particular 
characteristics are acquired from a chemical 
scent received from the queen. For example, 
the worker ants, which alone normally forage 
for food, are conditioned to the scent of their 
own colony, and so always return to it. 

African experience, now added to by that 
of the Vatican, is leading to an intensified 
study of the ant. The study has a double 
purpose. For one thing, present knowledge 
of the age-old communal life of the ant-heap 
has already given us illuminating parallels to 
modern trends over half the human sphere. 
Continued research may give us some more. 
A queen ant is the arbiter of her entire com- 
munity, which she enlarges at the phenomenal 
rate of 50,000 to 100,000 eggs every twenty- 





four hours. In the world of the ant-colony 
the individual is lost in the rich communal 
despotism, leading an unattractive existence 
of endless, unremitting labour. 

There are no strikes against the uncom- 
promising will and direction of the queen- 
mother. Slave-making species are rare, 
probably because the practice would ultim- 
ately endanger their own survival. One 
species only is known to keep other ants as 
slaves. Sometimes these yellow serfs revolt 
against their black masters. A pitched battle 
follows. If the yellows emerge as victors, they 
make off and found a colony of their own, but 
survivors of the effete blacks starve to death, 
since they have lived only to be waited on. 


Ano. somewhat startling, reason 
underlies the modern study of ant life. 
Millions of vast termitaries harbour sub- 
terranean populations of whose increasing 
size and potential mischief-making we are but 
dimly aware. Fortunately these species—and 
most other species—seldom operate far from 
colony headquarters. 

There are also varieties of larger, vicious, 
and destructive tropical nomad ants which 
carry their queens and drones and young with 
them wherever they go. The driver ants of 
South America are such a species. They are 
well named, for they travel in such strength 
that they sweep everything before them. No 
creature dares to stand in the path of an army 
of drivers on the move, for a column may 
measure a hundred yards long by fifteen wide. 
As locusts lay bare agricultural land, these 
soldier ants sweep native villages—hastily 
evacuated by their inhabitants—clean of every 
living thing. 

These driver excursions do, however, serve 
one useful purpose. A daring naturalist once 
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remained in a native hut for observation. 
Having first taken the precaution to stand 
each leg of a table in a bucket of water, he 
sat on the top and watched the invaders swarm 
into the hut, spread themselves over floor, 
walls, and ceiling, and hunt in every hole, 
crack, and crevice for rats, mice, and other 
vermin, which they stung to death, dragged 
forth, and devoured. 

Charles Darwin called the ant ‘the most 
marvellous atom in the world, next to the 
human brain.’ Maeterlinck maintained that 
it was in many respects the human brain’s 
equal, and scientists who came after have 
classified ant species as possessing types of 
civilisation on levels differing as much as those 
of Nineveh, Rome, Peking, and London. 
Nevertheless, we may find a measure of com- 
fort in Professor Julian Huxley’s view that no 
ant has been proved cleverer at his job than a 
human being. The ordinary ant could not be 
‘worker’ or ‘soldier’ at will, controlling its 
life and actions; these were determined solely 
by heredity and evolution, and it was an 
interesting and important fact that the ant 
appeared to have come to the end of its 
development, whereas man was just beginning 
his. Ants had been found in amber, which 
was at least twenty million years old, with 
every detail of their structure beautifully 
preserved, but these ants differed in no 
particulars from the ants of to-day. 

Why ant progress had been halted was 
probably because, like all insects, the ant was 
limited in size. The biggest ants of which we 
have knowledge were fortunately no larger 
than common mice. Had some unanticipated 
alteration of conditions of living and body 
function enabled them to grow as large as 
fox-terriers, it is probable that neither man 
nor any other vertebrate could have existed 
on this planet. 


The Roman Bridge 


Tall birches lean together 
Above its curve of stone, 

And bracken fronds and heather 
Have made its way their own; 
And green and thick the mosses 
Along its surface climb, 

Where no foot ever crosses 
Through centuries of time. 


But, sitting there and dreaming, 

I think I see a host, 

With spears and helmets gleaming, 
Come marching from the coast; 
And hear the footsteps follow 

The way they took of yore, 

And echo hollow, hollow, 

Across their bridge once more. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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Entombed 


A U-Boat Memory of 1918 


CHARLES E. WYNNE 


HE Armistice had been signed. We of the 
Harwich Force in the submarine service 
were in a state of apathetic despondency and 
disappointment at the conclusion of a struggle 
on the point of outright victory on sea and 
land; with the complete annihilation of the 
enemy almost in our grasp, we had been 
robbed of this satisfaction by the cease-fire, 
and our hands were stayed, when giving, as 
it were, the final thrust. The general signal 
from the Commander-in-Chief Grand Fleet, 
expressing his appreciation of all forces under 
his command at the cessation of hostilities, 
was posted on the notice-board in the ward- 
room of the submarine depot-ship, and had 
not been received by us in submarines with 
the enthusiasm it deserved. 

Our submarine losses had been heavy 
towards the end, an average of one boat a 
month. After a patrol of ten days one was 
fortunate to have returned, and of those who 
did not return no word was mentioned 
amongst ourselves. The knowledge that three 
more brother officers would no longer cheer 
our mess, coupled with the thought that it 
could not be long before we ourselves joined 
their number, became unnerving towards the 
closing stages, but the urge to go on remained 
within us; it was worth it. So this final 
sudden halt in affairs left us limp and dis- 
satisfied. 

The terms had been severe and degrading 
for our opponents when orders to deliver 
their fleets over to us in the North Sea had 
been issued. Two batches of U-boats had 
arrived, over a hundred and fifty in each, and 
had been surrendered to us without any 
resistance. Our lot was to receive U.B.49 
from a pathetic but still aggressive Lieutenant 
who was loath to take orders for setting 
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course for the Cork Light Vessel. He only 
complied after seeing others of the larger 
submarines already swinging round to their 
similar courses. For us this was truly victory, 
but too passive for youth after such nervous 
strain. 

Now we were left to look after this huge 
armada all moored up-river at the Trots, as 
we called them, about a dozen abreast in tier 
after tier. Patrols had ceased, but we re- 
mained in our respective boats. The duty 
submarine each night left the depot-ship and 
moored, after passing slowly up the long line 
of empty and almost derelict U-boats, which 
were to be kept in being until a decision had 
been made by the Powers as to their ultimate 
disposal. We in our E Class boat, to which 
I was still attached, had been all night along- 
side one of the biggest U-boats. At daylight, 
before returning at 8 a.m., we decided to do 
our final rounds of the captive boats and to 
enter any if a list, with indications of all not 
being right with the positive and negative 
buoyancy aboard, was observed. 

I set off with the First Lieutenant to do the 
job as quickly as possible—with the thought 
of breakfast and a hot bath on our return 
to the depot-ship after a cold and uncomfort- 
able night in our boat. After jumping and 
scrambling across the upper casing of a few of 
the derelicts, being careful not to slip on the 
side of those with saddle-tanks and fall be- 
tween two boats, we stepped aboard one large 
craft which somehow appeared not to be in 
good trim and had a slight list. 

After a short consultation, we both entered 
the conning-tower hatch and alighted in the 
control-room, to meet the usual fetid not-to- 
be-forgotten stench of the interior of a German 
U-boat—particularly noticeable, since we had 
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just left the fresh morning air. Before handing 
over to us, the Germans had used all sorts of 
evil and foul devices to make the atmosphere 
utterly unpleasant. We endeavoured to set 
the lights going in the adjoining motor-room 
and were making contact and field with the 
large-handled switches. Blue and green 
flashes with sparks flew freely, which, taking 
into consideration the damp, was rather dis- 
concerting to me, a navigator knowing little 
of these mysteries. But I placed myself in the 
hands of one who knew more of such things— 
namely, the First Lieutenant and Torpedo 
Officer. After the fear of electrocution had 
been dismissed, and the lights were dimly 
showing—with the amp-meter at its lowest 
ebb, we were aware they could not last for 
long—we decided to inspect the boat as 
quickly as possible, one going forward from 
the control-room amidships and ascending 
the forward hatch, the other going aft to 
ascend the after hatch, both then proceeding 
independently to other boats before returning 
to our own. 


E feeling was tense, eerie, and uncanny, 

with a strange sense of being in a deserted 
tomb, yet still haunted by decayed bodies that 
left behind their damp and noisome odour, 
which we now breathed—bodies that had been 
evil, and had wished and acted harmfully, and 
continued to wish us harm. With this feeling 
weighing upon me I went reluctantly forward, 
having parted from my companion, who had 
chosen to go aft. I approached a massive 
watertight door situated in front of me on the 
starboard side. As I forced the heavy handle, 
the door swung open on a central pivot, not 
like our submarine doors, which open on 
hinges. I crawled through and, on alighting 
on the other side, the door closed on me 
automatically. It having been daylight when 
we left, I had foolishly omitted to bring my 
torch, and to my horror I found myself in 
darkness—and in silence, except for the faint 
turn of a failing fan which ceased with the 
exhausted lights. 

In the darkness I turned and groped again 
for the door, but could find no handle or lever 
to open it, and concluded that it could only 
be opened from one way, the way I had come. 
I decided to go forward through this compart- 
ment until I found the forward iron ladder 
leading up to the forward hatch. Keeping 
close to the starboard side, I felt lightly with 
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my hands the various unknown appliances, 
unfamiliar and frightening to me, for fear of 
being caught by some lever or spring that 
might impede my progress. The air was still 
foul, but more dank and clammy, and I had 
a strong presentiment of danger, a danger and 
fear which I had never yet experienced, one 
almost of nightmare horror, imagining myself 
lost and imprisoned, being beckoned by 
invisible hands onward to my doom—to 
death, which I had cheated too long! Here 
was the revenge of the departed Germans, 
whose very being and powerful aura still 
prevailed and had me engulfed. I paused to 
take breath, only to draw in most rank and 
putrid air. I must pull myself together and 
free myself from this childish terror now 
bordering on panic. 

The sound of the water lapping against the 
boat’s sides seemed to have got louder. Why? 
Was I closer to the side than I had been? I 
had not moved or altered my position either 
closer to or farther away from the side, and 
yet the noise appeared louder, as if I were 
hearing a second wash which was not in 
unison with the wash at the sides, and more 
in front of me; or was it also beneath me? 
God, it was at my feet! In terror I drew back 
and sank to my knees as the realisation flashed 
through my brain. This was a large mine- 
layer, the mine had been emitted, and here 
was its well and bed, now full of water. I was 
in the mine compartment. One further step 
in the dark, and Fate would have claimed me. 


[' was then that I understood why the 
watertight door could only be opened from 
one side. A second door was sure to be at 
the forward end of this compartment, but, in 
the same way, it would only be possible to 
open it from outside the compartment where 
I was now trapped. Should I proceed farther 
and try to pass round this well, if that were 
possible, or stay where I was until found? 
After my disappearance had been discovered, 
a search would be made for me, but it would 
take time before my brother officers could 
locate me, if at all, with so many similar boats 
to be boarded. Little notice would have been 
taken of the number painted on the conning- 
tower, and my friends might think I had come 
up as easily as the First Lieutenant, who had 
not the mine compartment to traverse, and 
they would not have realised the type of boat 
we were inspecting. 
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I listened and heard faintly the retreating 
footsteps of my companion aft on the upper 
casing, then silence, and he, I knew, was 
passing on to other boats. Now in my 
pockets for matches. But was it safe to strike 
a naked light in such conditions, with chloride 
gases generated from water on the storage 
batteries? I risked striking one, which almost 
immediately went out. Fear was passing. 
It was time to act. Placing my hands on the 
iron deck before me, I felt for the edge of the 
well and touched a small coaming about three 
inches wide. Did this extend right across the 
boat from side to side leaving no way round? 
This edge must be traced slowly, keeping one’s 
balance and weight so as not to fall forward 
into the water below. With left hand clutching 
the circular small edge of coaming, my right 
elbow could touch the boat’s side and frames. 
The space to pass round between coaming and 
side was only two feet or less wide. Should I 
_ attempt this or draw back and wait until relief 
came? Yet how could they find me, and how 
could I communicate my presence to them 
unless I could hear them directly overhead and 
they were listening for some sound? 

The air was getting more oppressive, and 
the urge to pass along this gap and to reach 
the farther door, which by some forlorn chance 
might have been left open, became greater. 


Slowly I crept forward, my left hand on the 
small edge and the right in front of me. Not 
far to go before the edge on my left would 
widen out. As I groped along, my right hand 
came in contact with something not of iron or 
steel, something human, a human leg encased 


in a boot. I was touching a dead Hun! I, 
then, was not this prison’s first victim. This 
man was rotting, which explained the foul 
smell, and justified my previous thoughts of 
decay and death. Had he been left here by 
mistake while others departed, or had he been 
placed here for punishment, on purpose, to 
rot and die, by some revengeful crew at last 
able to get even with a tyrannical master? 
As I came nearer, the stench seemed to my 
deluded brain to become worse. Should I 
crawl over him, and was I strong enough to 
drag him to one side, or should I roll and 


topple him into the well and gauge the 
distance to the surface beneath by the splash 
of his fall? 

I listened. Was he really dead, or did he 
still show life within him, and were there more 
than he here in this darkness? While contem- 

\ plating what action I should adopt, I thought 
I heard a further lapping ahead and in front 
of me. Yes, this is where the boat ‘laid her 
eggs.’ There was another well, and at that 
moment I was between the two. Yet another 
coaming would have to be circumvented 
before I reached the forward door. A dead 
Hun should not bar my passage, and in my 
mad eagerness to proceed I seized the heavy 
sea-boot to cast it aside to make passage. 
The leg was light, and the sea-boot I had 
grasped was now entirely in both my hands. 
Humour saved my situation as I apprehended 
that all my imagination and fears had been 
conjured up by an old cast-off sea-boot! I 
laughed within myself, which gave me courage. 
I would venture no farther, but stay put, and 
use my knife and the boot to tap the side if 
once again movement or sound was heard 
from above. 

I sat in space between the two apertures 
with my back against the starboard side. A 
long time seemed to pass, in which I appeared 
to doze. Was this all a dream, a nightmare, 
from which I should awaken? This feeling 
of sleep was broken at last by sounds of feet 
and faint shouts of my name from above. 
Gathering all my strength, I stood and tapped 
with my knife, then seized the boot and banged 
its heel on the iron floor of my prison, making 
a dull muffled sound. They had not heard 
me, and my heart sank at the sound of their 
retreating footsteps. Could they not have 
heard? I raised my voice, which sounded 
feeble as the mocking echo was thrown up 
back from the well. Again silence. Then 
forward I heard the lifting of a lid, which 
could only be the forward hatch, and feet on 
iron rungs. Again a long pause. Again I 
shouted, and this time more loudly, as I 
thought. A dull woof, and a torch shone 
through the semicircular aperture of the 
forward watertight door. 





Henry Moore and His Sculpture 





CURTISS HAMILTON 


ENTREPIECE of the Festival of Britain 
Exhibition on the south bank of the 
Thames when it opens this month will be a 
piece of sculpture, ‘Reclining Figure,’ by 
Henry Moore. An eight-foot long figure, it 
stands on a site facing the main entrance, so 
that no visitor can miss it. It seems certain 
that when the piece is seen by the public there 
will be a storm of controversy recalling that 
over Jacob Epstein’s sculptures in the past, 
especially as the public view of the new work 
will coincide with the annual banquet of the 
Royal Academy, some of whose eminent 
members are driven to fury by the work of 
Britain’s most famous sculptor. 

What the public will make of the ‘ Reclining 
Figure,’ with its knob for a head and its great 
torso hollowed out in the now familiar Henry 
Moore idiom, will depend on their approach 
to it. When Moore’s ‘Three Standing 
Figures’ was exhibited in the Battersea Park 
exhibition a few years ago, and seen by 
thousands of visitors, the reactions varied 
from anger and amusement to irritation and 
bewilderment. The one certain thing was 
that. no visitor could ignore the sculpture. 
Not merely in size, but also in power, it 
dominated the sculptures shown in the open 
air and made some of those by popular artists 
seem anzmic. 

Sir Alfred Munnings called the group 
‘foolish drollery,’ and this is amongst the 
milder of the criticisms that this eminent 
artist has made of Henry Moore. At the 
Royal Academy Banquet Sir Alfred Munnings 
made an attack of unprecedented violence on 
Picasso, Matisse, and Henry Moore, which, 
as the speech was broadcast, shocked or 
pleased millions of listeners according to 
their taste. The more thoughtful amongst 
them noted that at least an English artist was 
singled out to be coupled with two of the 
most world-famous artists, for the remark- 
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able fact is that Henry Moore is the first 
English artist for at least a century with an 
international reputation. His reputation is 
probably greater abroad than it is in Britain, 
where the commonest reaction to his work 
is passionate anger. 

Henry Moore at least cannot complain of 
the indifference of his fellow-countrymen. 
Although it is only in recent years that 
the traditionalist critics have attacked him 
publicly, as long ago as 1931 the Morning 
Post was apologising to its readers even for 
publishing a picture of one of Moore’s 
sculptures and saying: ‘Frankly, we think 
Mr Moore’s work is a menace from which 
students at the Royal College of Art should 
be protected’—Mr Moore was then a teacher 
at the R.C.A. All through his career he has 
become accustomed to such attacks, and it is 
noteworthy that he has never replied to them 
in kind. The fact is, he is as indifferent to 
them as it is possible for a human being to be 
indifferent to attacks on his work. For those 
who want to know what he has in mind in 
his sculptures he has written notes and essays, 
and there is now a very considerable literature 
on Henry Moore, including a magnificent 
and expensive book published in 1944, with 
an introduction by Herbert Read and photo- 
graphs of all the sculptor’s works. Such 
books about great artists of other countries 
have been numerous, but very few English artists 
have been so honoured before the age of fifty. 


ENRY MOORE was born, the seventh 

son of a Yorkshire miner, fifty-two years 
ago and seemed destined to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. He went to the local 
elementary school and won a scholarship to 
the Grammar School at the age of 12. His 
gift as an artist was early apparent, and, 
encouraged by his teachers, especially Miss 
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Alice Gostick, the art mistress, he went on 
with his education, instead of going down the 
mine or working on the land as the Moores 
had done for generations. In 1916 he went 
into the army, was gassed at Cambrai, and 
invalided home. On demobilisation he 
obtained a training-grant in art and studied 
at Leeds Art School. From there he went to 
the Royal College of Art, where he was 
recognised as an artist of exceptional promise 
and was praised by Sir William Rothenstein. 
He won a travelling-scholarship to Italy, and 
returned to teach at the Royal College until 
1931, when he went to the Chelsea School of 
Art until the outbreak of the Second World 
War. To-day he lives in the depths of Hert- 
fordshire, using a converted stable as a 
studio—about his only link with Sir Alfred 
Munnings! He is a visiting Professor at the 
Slade School, but most of his time is given 
to creative sculpture. Works of the size he 
prefers cannot be done quickly—the ‘Re- 
clining Figure’ for the Festival represents 
about eight months’ work. 

Outside a small group of experts, which 
included the director of the National Gallery, 
recognition was very slow to come to Henry 
Moore. As his work as a student shows, 
Henry Moore is a gifted draughtsman. 
There is no doubt that if he wished he could 
turn out picture after picture or statue after 
statue that would be sure of a place in the 
Royal Academy exhibition. He was particu- 
larly good at ‘Life’ and, in fact, has recorded 
that even now he goes back periodically to 
spend three or four months drawing or model- 
ling from life as an exercise. But his interest 
in primitive art was aroused, and he early 
broke away from what is called the ‘classical’ 
or ‘realistic’ style and began to develop a 
style and idiom of his own, strongly influenced 
by Aztec sculptures. 

He held his first one-man exhibition in 
1928, but it aroused no wide interest. In the 
same year Dr Charles Holden, architect of 
the Underground headquarters at St James’s 
Station, asked him to do one of the decorative 
panels, and he carved ‘Northwind’ in relief. 
This was his first public commission, but it 
caused no great stir. His second exhibition 
of his works, in 1931, attracted more attention, 
mostly hostile. 

In the years immediately before the late 
war there was increasing interest in Moore 
abroad and amongst a small circle in Britain, 
but as far as the general public were con- 
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cerned he was virtually unknown until in the 
winter of the Blitz he went to work as an 
official war artist and made a series of 
drawings of people in the underground 
shelters. The drawings were published in 
popular form and immediately interested 
people. The recumbent figures had a strange, 
sculpturesque appearance. They were not 
the kind of art the ordinary man expects, but 
they were ‘true,’ as thousands who made 
their way home during the early hours of the 
morning during the Blitz recognised. His 
drawings, which had all the appearance of 
sketches for sculpture, brought him before a 
wider public and were reproduced all over 
the world. 

There followed a series of similar drawings 
made in the mines. They were not so popular, 
and perhaps not so successful, but they did 
much to accustom people brought up to 
think sculpture meant sculpture in the Greek 
style to the idea that there were other ways 
of looking at people and things. 


the last ten years Henry Moore has had 
great success in almost every civilised 
country. An exhibition of forty-four drawings 
and sixty-three pieces of sculpture has visited 
public galleries in Brussels, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Diisseldorf, and other centres. 
Examples of his work are to be found in 
most of the leading galleries of the world. 
At the Biennale exhibition at Venice he re- 
presented English art with Turner—and the 
difference in outlook of these two masters is 
not so great as might be thought. If Henry 
Moore seems fascinated by tunnels in stone, 
Turner was fascinated by tunnels in clouds. 
At this exhibition his work was awarded first 
prize in competition with sculptors from all 
over the world. 

Amongst the works he has executed since 
the war have been a ‘Family Group’ for the 
playground of the school in the new town of 
Stevenage and a ‘Madonna and Child’ for a 
church in Northamptonshire. This ‘Madonna 
and Child’ has been damned as irreligious by 
the realistic school, but in fact it is one of 
his most easily understood works. Moore is 
deeply religious and he undertook this com- 
mission only after long and careful considera- 
tion. He has shown the same hesitation over 
a suggestion that he should create something 
for King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. To- 
day, Henry Moore might be described as 
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successful. As much as £2000 has been paid 
for a commission, and there are probably 
more commissions awaiting him than he can 
hope to execute. Even his smallest sketch or 
drawing is highly prized. But he is not a 
public figure or likely to become one. He 
remains a Yorkshireman, big like his works, 
and quite unspoiled. He never speaks of 
other schools as their leaders speak of him, 
and, indeed, this artist, who is the centre of 
so much controversy, seems to stand outside 
the narrow world of art with its debates, 
gossiping, and backbiting. 


UNDREDS of thousands of words have 
been written explaining Henry Moore, 
and no doubt a million words remain to be 
written. To attempt to explain Henry Moore 
in a nutshell would be foolish. But for those 
who are puzzled, or even repeiled, by his 
work, it is possible to offer some lines of 
approach. It is necessary, of course, first to 
get away from the idea that sculpture is an 
attempt to reproduce Nature. You can find 
this admirably done at Madame Tussaud’s. 
Henry Moore could, no doubt, carve a figure 
to serve as an anatomy lesson for medical 
students or to deceive visitors into attempting 
to shake hands, but this is not the purpose of 
the artist, which is to portray the essence 
rather than the outward form. 
Then, if your feeling is that Moore’s figures 
are distorted, reflect that every work of 


typical posters will show distortion, and, 
incidentally, it is interesting to note that the 
distortion is, in many cases, based on the 
work of Cubists and other ‘ists,’ who half-a- 
century ago were the cause of controversy, 
but whose idiom is now accepted almost as 
a matter of course. 

A third point is to consider that Moore is 
true to his material—that he does not distort 
by trying to make stone look like flesh or 
wood look like stone. As one writer has put 
it: ‘His problem is to give life to this stone, 
not to deny the stone by making something 
exotic which makes you forget that it is stone 
at all, but to turn it into a living thing with- 
out losing the quality of stone, indeed by 
enhancing it.’ 

Like many artists, Henry Moore possibly 
suffers more from being explained than from 
being misunderstood. The writers make it 
seem hard to understand or enjoy his art, 
when, in fact, it can be enjoyed by anyone 
who looks at it without preconceived notions, 
even if they could not write an essay about 
the theories or principles behind it. Probably 
in time to come Moore’s most genuine ad- 
mirers will be the schoolchildren playing at 
Stevenage, untroubled by theories of art. 
His work derives from the open air. The 
great natural forces of wind, frost, and erosion 
have in thousands of years produced similar 
works, and the place to see Moore’s work is 
in the open air. Future generations will 
quite likely find Henry Moore no more 


art is a distortion. A glance at a row of _ difficult than we to-day find Rodin. 


These Hands 


These spiders weave the symbols of my thoughts 


to make a web for yours. These hands, as fit 

to hold a pistol as a pen, are fit 

to build cathedrals in your ear or freeze 

the summer in a gilt-edged frame. These hands, 

these acrobats, can dance on fingerboards 

or keys, and through these fingers music flows 

like sand. These fingers can caress the cool 

curve of a rifle’s throat and make death’s searing 

song leap from a muzzle. These puppets 

of my brain are still its master, stealing 

its airy dreams, moulding and shaping them 

to sleek word-patterns or to flowing forms. 

These hands can touch you when my mind cannot. 
These dumb things are my destiny. 


Tom WRIGHT. 
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Dealing with Chinese Spirits 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


NCE you get the measure of an evil 
spirit, you more or less know where you 
are—at least, so the Chinese believe. But 
certain steps must be taken if the superstitious 
Chinese villager is to avoid the evil influences 
which hedge him about. . 

Cryptic monograms, for instance, can be 
bought from the local priest, and these if 
stuck to the wooden doorway of a home will 
probably frighten the spirits away. The 
message may even take the form of a defiant 
challenge, such as: ‘Chiang T’ai Kung is 
here. We do not fear a hundred devils!’ 
Sometimes pictures of a warrior-god will be 
pasted on the door lintel to do battle with 
unwelcome spirits. 

Very often, on entering the doorway leading 
to a temple, or even into a courtyard in which 


' several Chinese families are living, you will 
’ be confronted by a wall which forces you to 


turn right or left to get into the main court- 


' yard. This is the spirit screen—for it is said 


that evil spirits can move only in straight 
lines, so that a wall either just inside or just 
outside the entrance baffles them completely. 
One of the most famous of all such walls is 


“the Nine Dragon Screen near the North Lake 


in Peking. This is counted one of the 
masterpieces of Chinese art, being ornamented 
with the most exquisitely carved and coloured 
dragons. 


-= spirits are not merely so stupid that 
they cannot go round corners, and thus 
must continually be making detours, but they 
cannot fly at a height greater than ninety- 
nine feet. In the northern section of Peking 
stands the Bell Tower, to ward off the evil 


influences to which the northern aspects of 
buildings and cities are particularly exposed. 
This does not, however, prevent the entrance 
of good spirits, who have a higher ceiling 
when they are airborne. 

Shanghai, in spite of its westernisation, is 
as susceptible to evil influences as any other 
Chinese city. In the heart of the warren of 
colourful little alleys that make up Shanghai’s 
Chinese City stands the Willow Pattern Tea 
House, which is said to have been the inspira- 
tion for the willow pattern design on porce- 
lain. This delightful piece of Chinese archi- 
tecture is set in the middle of a tiny lake, but 
is joined to the busy streets surrounding it by 
a curious stone bridge built in a zig-zag 
fashion across the water. This again is to 
outwit the unimaginative devils. 

Evil spirits spend quite a lot of time in the 
water and terrify the more superstitious junk- 
men on Chinese rivers. The junkmen will 
risk disaster by sailing their craft across the 
bows of an approaching river-steamer in an 
attempt to attach the pursuing spirit to the 
other vessel. 

Even in modern China there is plenty of 
work for the gentlemen whose task it is to 
choose building-sites which shall be least 
exposed to evil influences. These people are 
called geomancers, and they are well paid for 
working out the best possible locations for 
tombs, temples, and buildings in general. 

Occasionally all the skill of the geomancers 
is powerless against some specially refrac- 
tory spirit; and more than one foreigner 
has acquired a house at an amazingly low 
rental simply because it is open to the male- 
volent influence of spirits who refuse to be 
tamed. 





Harriet Went to the Zoo 


NORAH PATTISON 


HEN the family came up to Town that 
year, Cook decreed that Harriet should 
come too. It was high time, she said, that the 
girl saw something of the world. Harriet had 
never before travelled more than five miles 
from her native village, and she packed her 
box with excitement. She was just seventeen. 
They came early that spring, and by the time 
the trees in the square were full and green, and 
the sun high enough to send an occasional 
shaft of gold into the area kitchen, Harriet’s 
knowledge of the great world had been in- 
creased by a journey, performed once a month 
by yellow horse-omnibus, to visit some cousins 
at Kilburn. Harriet found the journey much 
more thrilling than the visiting, for the cousins 
were her mother’s, and they were both elderly 
and frail. 

It was Miss Livermore, Madam’s personal 
maid, who suggested that Harriet should go 
to the Zoo on her next day off. Harriet was 
carefully skimming soup when the lady’s-maid 
spoke to her. Mrs Tebby, the cook, glanced 
across and pressed her lips together. She 
wished that Alice would keep out of her 
kitchen. At home in their Shropshire village 
the two were cronies, for, in spite of Miss 
Livermore’s elegance of speech and style, she 
was as much a native as Mrs Tebby herself. 
London, however, had an odd effect on her. 
Though she affected boredom with country 
life, and arrived in Bloomsbury in a flush of 
excitement, breathing in, in exaggerated gasps, 
the heady air of the capital, scarcely a month 
would pass before she showed signs of what, 
in a weaker nature, might have been diagnosed 
as homesickness. She appeared too often in 
the kitchen. Her tongue, always too ready, 
grew sharper; her eyebrows, her thin mobile 
mouth, even her slim, elegant back, reinforced 
her words as she threw challenges that steady, 
good-tempered Mrs Tebby refused to accept. 

“Well, Harriet,’ Miss Livermore said now 


with amused condescension, ‘so you have a 
day off on Thursday. And what are you 
going to do?’ 

Harriet, her round face stubbornly set, pre- 
tended great absorption in her task and waited 
before answering. For Miss Livermore knew 
perfectly well where she spent her days off. 
‘I am going to my cousins at Kilburn,’ she 
replied, and wished that she dared to add, 
‘of course!’ 

Miss Livermore gave a pitying little laugh: 
‘Kilburn!’ Then to Cook: ‘Well, I do 
wonder, Agnes, that you don’t encourage the 
girl to see something now she’s here. Kil- 
burn!’ 

*She’s a lucky girl to have relations to 
visit,’ Mrs Tebby observed. 

‘Kilburn!’ repeated Miss Livermore, more 
scornfully than ever. ‘And your mother’s 
cousins, too, aren’t they, Harriet? What do 
you do there? Eat and sleep and play halma? 
Why, Harriet, a pretty little thing like you...,’ 
honey now wrapped her words, ‘why, you 
should get about and see things, have ad- 
ventures. Why...’ 

Mrs Tebby looked at Miss Livermore 
sharply. ‘That’s enough of your nonsense. 
Harriet’s a sensible girl and knows when she 
is well off... .’ 

‘Why, there are all sorts of fine things to be 
seen in London, Harriet,’ Miss Livermore 
went on, ignoring Cook and gazing into space. 
‘Have you seen the beautiful shops in Bond 
Street? Or walked through St James’s Park, 
or along the Mall and seen the soldiers with 
bearskins on their heads and the music play- 
ing? Or been to the Zoo, to see the lions and 
giraffes and the new African elephant?’ 

‘No,’ answered Harriet. ‘No, I haven't. 
Would it be far to the Zoo? I would like to 
see the elephant and the lions.’ She turned 
from the pan of soup eagerly. ‘Perhaps I 
could go to the Zoo?’ 
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‘Look to your soup!’ Mrs Tebby said 
crisply. ‘Well, 1 am surprised at you, Harriet!’ 
Harriet returned to her soup, but her lips 
were stubborn. Miss Livermore smiled and 
Mrs Tebby closed the subject with a great 
rattling of pans. But Harriet went to the Zoo. 


RS TEBBY’S disapproval of this lapse 
from custom gradually softened into a 
grudging admittance that a visit to the Zoo 
was, after all, an educational outing. But she 
was outspoken to Miss Livermore. ‘I'll thank 
you not to go putting ideas into that girl’s 
head, Alice. Talking about her looks! You 
should have more sense.’ 

Miss Livermore laughed with great good 
humour. ‘Harriet is a pretty girl, and she 
knows it. She should,’ she added with a sly 
| glance at Cook. ‘I’ve told her often enough!’ 
Mrs Tebby turned her back on this. 

_ ‘I’ve got a nice little hat that would just 
' suit her,” Miss Livermore continued, gazing at 
| the ceiling through half-closed eyes. ‘It was 
always too young for Madam, but it’ll look 
chic on Harriet—grey straw with a scrap of 


' tulle and some violets.’ 


*Chick!’ said Cook with contempt. 

Miss Livermore’s eyes opened and they 
' flashed irritation and obstinacy at Cook’s 
_ broad back. ‘And tell Harriet to bring that 
grey dress of hers to me this evening and I’ll 


' alter the set of the shoulders for her!’ 


And so when Harriet finally set out for the 
Zoological Gardens wearing her best dress 
refashioned by an expert’s fingers, she was 
_ carrying a smart, beaded reticule that Miss 
Livermore, almost more alarming in gener- 
osity than in scorn, had given her, and a 

beautiful little hat that had come from Paris. 


E day was fine, with the sun shining a 
little mistily through the plane-trees and 
only the lightest of tiny white clouds tossing 
like feathers in the sky. The wide streets were 
full of a brisk, morning bustle. Errand-boys 
whistled, servants shook door-mats and 
polished the brass on massive front-doors, 
and cabs and handsome private carriages 
jingled past, and Harriet was free. The 
gardens of Bloomsbury were fresh and green 
and glistening as though powdered with gold, 
and the day was hers. 
Exhilaration bubbled in Harriet and curled 
her young lips; while the thought of the hat, 
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so elegant, so feather-light, the name of its 
Parisian creator sewn into its silken lining, 
sent her head a shade higher, so that, as she 
walked along, the errand-boys drew their 
baskets aside to let her pass and she felt less 
and less like a country kitchenmaid and more 
and more like a lady of affluence and leisure. 

And now she was in the Park, and on that 
fine morning, the gravel paths glittering in the 
sunshine, the gay flower-beds and the clear, 
fresh green of the trees made a picture that 
seemed beautiful but not quite real. And 
Harriet, walking briskly along, the neat gold 
watch that her godmother, wao was the Vicar’s 
wife at home, had given her pinned to the frills 
of her bodice, and the big bow of chequered 
silk that Miss Livermore had decreed in 
semblance of a bustle bobbing up and down, 
felt anything but real herself. 

Though this odd but not at all unpleasant 
feeling was partly due to her unaccustomed 
freedom and the fresh sparkle of the morning 
air, to Harriet it seemed more certain that it 
was the effect of the pretty little grey hat that 
sat so lightly on her smooth, dark chignon. 
To her, indeed, it appeared not only a beauti- 
ful, but a very wonderful, hat. 

It was still quite early when she reached the 
Zoological Gardens and, oh, how right Miss 
Livermore had been; how thrilling it all was! 
Harriet almost forgot her elegance in her 
excitement, and the hat sat so lightly upon her 
that for half-an-hour at a time it might have 
been the cheap little straw from Ludlow that 
had been her best for so long. 

How marvellous it was to gaze in safety 
upon the strange and dangerous beasts that all 
her life so far had been shiny, highly-coloured 
pictures in a book! And how deliciously fear 
mingled with wonder and excitement as the 
leopard paced softly and menacingly to and 
fro behind his iron bars and fixed her eyes 
with his cold, ruthless stare. She admired the 
tiger’s grace and shuddered when he drew 
back his lips and snarled, and she gazed in 
fascinated awe at the great, shaggy-maned 
lion, stretched sleepily on his sanded floor, 
watching through half-closed eyes the scene 
beyond his cage. She was delighted by the 
giraffes and a little frightened by the smail, 
cold eyes of the stately dromedaries. 

She watched for a long time the great 
African elephant pacing with slow dignity, a 
dozen children perched upon its back. Harriet 
would have liked to ride upon the elephant 
herself, but she knew that it would not have 





been suitable to one of her mature years, 
certainly not to one wearing a Paris model 
and carrying the smartest of beaded reticules. 

She walked round and round the cages and 
thought of all she would have to tell her 
mother when she wrote on Sunday. She was 
sorry for her mother, whose acquaintance 
with these strange beasts was likely to remain 
confined to the pictures in her children’s books. 


’ ANDSOME creature!’ The words were 
uttered ia a low tone of intense admira- 
tion, and Harriet jumped, for the voice was so 
near her ear that it seemed almost like a con- 
fidential, much too confidential, whisper. But 
the young man who stood beside her, an 
elegant young man with long and well- 
trimmed whiskers, was gazing, as Harriet had 
been, at a beautiful antelope who returned 
their gaze from soft and startled eyes. Harriet, 
aware of her movement of alarm, blushed, and 
dropped her reticule. They stooped for it 
together. ‘Allow me!’ said the young man. 

Harriet’s round cheeks retained their deep- 
ened colour as she received her reticule and 
offered her thanks with the guarded politeness 
of one who has been taught never to trust a 
stranger, especially a man. But her heart beat 
a little more quickly as she returned to. the 
antelopes. For he was a good-looking young 
man, and in his eye she read that his admira- 
tion was not all for the creatures at which he 
was gazing; and when he murmured, ‘Charm- 
ing!’, she was almost certain that he was not 
referring entirely to them. 

Her bold thought surprised and rather dis- 
tressed her. She looked about, suddenly 
aware that the crowds had grown large and 
that the young man and she were now pressed 
together in a proximity that had in a moment 
become embarrassing. A movement behind 
disturbed the elegant poise of her hat and she 
put up a hand to adjust it. The hat! She had 
almost forgotten it! At the remembrance of 
the little modish straw, her head went higher, 
and she composed herself with a control that 
would have done credit to Madam herself. 

‘What wonderful eyes the creatures have!’ 
said the young man. ‘Can you see well? Or 
may I .. .” and in the deftest, most polite 
manner he stepped a little to one side, leaving 
a space nearer to the railings for Harriet. 
‘What a wonderful collection, is it not?’ 

Harriet’s little tremors died away. He was 
so evidently a gentleman. His clothes, smooth 
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brown coat, smart trousers of shepherd’s plaid, 
and his polite mode of speech proved it. If 
Harriet had never actually met a real gentle- 
man in the flesh, at any rate she had read about 
them in the paper-backed romances that the 
housemaid lent her. And she was almost, no, 
quite, sure that in her best dress and the hat 
from Paris he took her for a real lady! 

Her heart fluttered, and her eyes, demurely 
fixed on the animals behind the railings, 
sparkled with excitement. What had Miss 
Livermore said? That she should have ad- 
ventures! Why, this was an adventure indeed, 
and so much like the opening chapters of one 
of those romances that she read by candlelight 
in her attic bedroom that her identity as 


‘Harriet Evans seemed to fade; a little light- 


headed, she felt that she was stepping straight 
from the pages of a book. To think she 
might have been playing cribbage at Kilburn! 

When Harriet found herself moving with 
the crowd, now considerable, towards the- 
monkey houses, the gentleman in the brown 
jacket moved too. Harriet clasped her reticule 
and held her head high, and the curve of her 
soft, full lips revealed her delight and pride. 
She answered his pleasant remarks carefully, 
endeavouring to combine the circumspect 
phrases of her favourite heroines with the 
accents of Miss Livermore, who, though not, 
of course, a real lady, was the nearest ap- 
proach to one that Harriet knew. 

Harriet was not sure if she should approve 
of the monkeys. She found them amusing 
and somewhat repellent at the same time. 

‘Quaint creatures!’ observed the young 
man, leaning on the rail and watching their 
antics with a faintly bored air. He turned his 
back on them and continued to talk of the 
charm of early summer in Town, touching on 
the many delights that the London season had 
to offer. Harriet, forming her phrases care- 
fully, admitted with regret that she had not, 
so far, visited the Opera. The young gentle- 
man understood perfectly. Life was such a 
Whirl, he said. 

She turned her head away and bit her lips 
to control their delighted curves. Certainly 
she was no longer little Harriet of Mrs Tebby’s 
kitchen but living in that wider, so much more 
thrilling, world that so far she had known 
only in the pages of a book. And now, excited 
and daring, she found herself turning over 
those pages fast . . . but she knew what came 
next... and next. She would not be the first 
kitchenmaid, and her head went a little higher, 
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to wear pearls and diamonds and have a box 
at the Opera. For Love Conquers All, she 
remembered, and her cheeks flamed as she 
looked demurely at her gloved hands, and her 
heart beat fast. 


monkeys were proving a great attrac- 
tion, and the crowds pressed forward, 
laughing and throwing nuts and cake to the 
cleverest performers. But suddenly news of 
another attraction was passed along, for the 
lions were about to be fed, and almost with 
one accord the crowd stirred and moved 
. towards the door. 

Harriet found herself carried with them and 
' almost off her feet altogether. It was a slightly 
| alarming, yet exhilarating, experience, and the 
| pressure (protective only, of course) that she 
| felt upon her arm added to her excitement. 
' But when she finally reached the open and 
| found herself able to breathe and to turn 
+ round, she discovered that the protective hand 
belonged to an elderly man with grey untidy 

whiskers and a peculiar, leering smile. 

Harriet’s bewildered disappointment ap- 

' peared to amuse the old man. She heard him 
: cackling, as, abandoning all ladylike reserve, 
she turned from one direction to another, 
eagerly and at last desperately searching for 
that more romantic figure. But there was no 
sign of him anywhere. The crowds swept past 
' and beyond her—nurses with their excited, 
chattering charges; sedate, elderly couples; 
| gay family parties. And, for the first time, 
- Harriet felt alone. She heard the roaring of 
: the lions in the distance, and an odd straggler 
or two came hurrying past, but she did not 
“move. She was puzzled, angry, and dis- 
“appointed, and suddenly she found that she 
* was tired too, and certainly hungry. She had 
been walking for hours, and now her ankles 
were aching. Perhaps they had been aching 
before and she had not noticed. She looked 
for a seat on which to rest while she ate her 
sandwiches. 

Sandwiches! She stood still as a disturbing, 
quite sickening conviction stole in upon her. 
For a moment she was afraid to look down, 
but when she did she found that her sandwiches 
had gone. And so had the pretty, beaded 
reticule that had held them, neatly snipped 
off so that all she clasped was the handles. 

Her legs began to tremble quite alarmingly, 
but she made her way to a seat and sank thank- 
fully upon it. She stared ahead, her mind in 
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a turmoil. And she began to grow more 
hungry as she dwelt on her loss, more hungry 
and more angry. For if her sandwiches had 
gone, so had her money, all that she had. She 
had not even a penny to buy some buns. It 
was long past her usual dinner-time, she was 
sure. She put up a hand to the little watch 
on her breast, and there was nothing there, 
nothing but the grey frills of her dress; and, 
when she looked, the little holes where the pin 
had been. No sandwiches, no money, and 
now no watch. And no romance. She sat 
on in the sunshine, too angry and too wretched 
for tears. 

s 


RESENTLY Harriet sat up and looked 

about her. There were fewer people in 
sight now. Perhaps it was tea-time. She 
must go back to Bloomsbury. She could 
endure her hunger no longer. Putting up a 
hand to adjust the set of her hat, her anger 
returned in full force. If only she had worn 
her old straw from Ludlow, this would never 
have happened. Her buttoned boots were 
thickly filmed with dust, and though she was 
angry with the little hat from Paris, Harriet 
knew what was due to it and so she dusted the 
boots with her handkerchief. Then she began 
the walk back to Bloomsbury. 

Before she had reached the Tottenham 
Court Road, her sturdy legs had slowed down 
to a snail’s pace. In spite of her rest she was 
still tired. The distance to the Bloomsbury 
house seemed impossibly great, and though 
she wanted her tea, she dreaded facing Mrs 
Tebby. She wanted her tea, but, much more. 
she wanted to cry. She found that she was 
standing at the gate of a tall house very like 
the one to which she was returning. It was a 
very odd thing for a girl like Harriet, who 
knew her place, to do, but she slowly mounted 
two of the shallow stone steps and leant thank- 
fully against the coping. She closed her eyes 
and thought how wonderful it would be to go 
to sleep and find on waking that all that had 
happened was only a dream. She was dis- 
turbed almost immediately. An indignant, 
protesting voice exclaimed: ‘Here! What do 
you think you’re doing, eh? You can’t sit 
there! Not ill, are you?’ 

The voice was that of a young, very serious- 
looking policeman, and Harriet opened her 
eyes to find him frowning and shaking his head 
at her. She gasped with horror to find herself 
in such a position, and the policeman gave her 





a swift, judicial glance, which relaxed its 
severity as it reached the youthful, upturned 
cheeks and alarmed brown eyes. She rose 
quickly. ‘Oh, no, sir! I was just... tired, 
that’s all. I had to sit down, just for a minute.’ 

*Tch, tch!’ sympathised the young police- 
man in a shocked voice. ‘But you can’t sit on 
people’s doorsteps just because you're tired!’ 

“Oh, I won’t do it again, really I won't.’ 
Harriet said earnestly. She moved away from 
the house, smoothing her dress. 

‘Well, well, you just see that you don’t,’ 
the policeman warned in a friendly voice. He 
moved away too, and shot a sidelong glance 
at Harriet. ‘Going Bloomsbury way, are 
you? Well, I’m going that way myself. Just 
going off duty, as a matter of fact.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Harriet, with an attempt 
to recover a poise that would match her hat. 

‘Country, aren’t you?’ went on the police- 
man. ‘Take my tip and don’t overdo it on 
your days out. It does no good.’ He con- 
tinued to give her friendly advice, as they 
walked along, in a tone that grew warmer and 
less official as they progressed. Harriet said 
little, but she nodded occasionally. He began 
to wonder if she appreciated his interest. 
‘Just mentioning it for your own good, you 
know,” he explained. 


‘Oh, yes, thank you,’ Harriet murmured, 
and stopped. She was home at last. 


OOK was sitting with her feet up and her 
eyes closed, but she was not asleep. The 
kettle sang on the big, glowing stove and the 
odour of roasted meat clung to the atmosphere. 
Harriet felt quite weak with hunger and sank 
into a chair as far frorn Cook as possible. 

Mrs Tebby opened one eye. ‘So you’re 
back. Well, what did you think of the Zoo?’ 
She laid a faintly caustic emphasis on the 
pronoun to indicate that her approval of the 
idea was still in the balance. 

‘It was very interesting,’ answered Harriet 
in a prim voice, and Cook opened her other 
eye. ‘There is such a lot to see,’ Harriet 
proceeded, endeavouring without success to 
sound sprightly, ‘lions and bears and parrots 
and ... and antelopes . . .,” and here to her 
astonishment and dismay her voice broke, her 
eyes pricked, and a sob swelled in her throat. 

‘Ah!’ said Cook after a long pause. She 
peered across the dusky room, and then pulled 
the kettle forward. It began to bubble 
immediately. ‘Have you had your tea?’ 
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*No, oh, no!’ Harriet replied eagerly, and 
put up a furtive hand to wipe away the little 
drops that trickled down her cheeks. 

Cook’s armchair creaked protestingly as 
she put her feet to the ground and prepared to 
get up. ‘Did you eat all your sandwiches?’ 

*Yes, thank you,’ Harriet said in a voice of 
trembling calm, and added immediately in the 
desperation of hunger: ‘I mean, no. I... 
lost them.’ She was out of the kitchen and up 
the back-stairs before Cook had time to 
answer. Flight after flight she climbed, as 
though pursued, and she did not relax until 
she had passed the landing where Miss Liver- 
more might possibly appear. When she 
entered her attic room she was panting, and 
tears, hot and angry, flowed down her cheeks. 

She pulled off the Paris hat with trembling 
fingers and stared at it. It was very pretty. 
She touched the violets, the wisp of tulle. She 
glanced at the French name stitched to the 
lining. Then she sobbed once and loudly, 
threw the hat to the ground with all her force 
and stamped on it. Then, staring in mingled 
horror and exultation at what she had done, 
she stamped again, harder this time. After 
that, she abandoned herself to the good cry 
that she needed so badly. 

She was sitting on her bed, still staring at the 
poor little flattened wreck, misery and triumph 
fighting within her, when Cook quietly opened 
the door and looked in. She was puffing 
gently from the ascent and could say nothing 
fora moment. She looked at the little heap of 
straw and violets upon the floor, and then she 
looked at Harriet. Her round, calm face was 
expressionless. At last she remarked: ‘You'd 
better come down and have your tea. You 
can have a bit of the cold beef and some 
pickles.’ 

*Thank you, Cook,’ whispered Harriet. 

Mrs Tebby withdrew, closed the door 
behind her, and almost immediately opened it 
again. ‘Miss Livermore’s gone to bed with 
one of her sick attacks.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Harriet. 

‘All the same,’ continued Mrs Tebby, 
‘you'd better put that away,’ and she gave a 
brief, contemptuous little nod towards the 
remains of the Paris hat. 

*Yes, Cook.’ 

And this time Cook closed the door and 
began the descent to the kitchen. An ironic, 
but not unkindly, smile touched her firm lips, 
and once she spoke, though there was no one 
to hear her. ‘Chick!’ she said. 
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ERE is a wide difference between trout 

hunting and normal trout fishing. When 
I use the word ‘hunting,’ I have in mind a 
little river of my own county. It is quite 
unfishable after mid-June, except in the weir 
pools, for it becomes choked with weed, with 
water-parsley and reeds. And at all times it 
is infested by voracious pike, large and small, 
by coarse, coarser, and the very coarsest of 
fishes, and by predatory boys, young, middle- 
aged, and old. The stream is mainly sluggish, 
yet there are weirs, and bright shallows where 
the sun dances on a gravelly bottom; and 
many of these places hold trout. But the 
fish have to be located, their whereabouts 
discovered, before you may fish for them. 
This is what I mean by ‘trout hunting,’ in 
contradistinction to angling in a real trout- 
stream whence poachers, finned or legged, 
have been rigidly excluded: there is a more 
subtle enjoyment in the former pursuit, but 
one needs to be very active, keen-sighted, and 
patient. 

When I was young, my ambition was to 
angle in a real chalk trout-stream, and, 
hearing that I might do so for £1 a day, I 
resolved to blue this, for me, considerable 
sum. I set off on my bicycle, full of high 
hopes. On my arrival at the stream a bailiff 
took my golden sovereign (which dates me) 
and then this venerable old man led me to 
the water. 

We crossed over many little ditches, each 
one bridged by a wide plank, and even a 
handrail, and I wondered what kind of fisher- 
man needed these safeguards. We passed 
swathes cut through the herbage to give better 
access to the stream. I even noticed salient 
points where matting had been spread, and 
where later in the day I was to marvel at old 
men kneeling, apparently in prayer, before 
casting their flies upon the waters. Mean- 
while, the old bailiff was enumerating various 
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prohibitions, regulations, and limitations, 
and he expressly advised me against the taking 
of any recently imported fish, which he said 
were labelled! 

I did not like the sound of all this. I was 
accustomed to find my trout, and then to get 
him, if I could, and keep him if over ten 
inches—and I said so. Either the old man 
loved me too well, or he didn’t like the look 
of me, for he remained near at hand all day, 
and each time I hooked a fish, there he was 
to net it, and, after showing me the tag stuck 
in the dorsal fin, to return the trout gently to 
the water. I felt I was not having my money’s 
worth. This was all tame and artificial. All 
the hazards were merely man-made regula- 
tions. Nature was shaved, trimmed, and 
manicured, and I felt I much preferred my 
trout wild, as well as my hazards. 

So next day I returned to my own wedded 
river with renewed respect. Nor had I any 
excuse for having left her to go awhoring after 
the rivers of the Philistines, for it was late 
May and the river was hazy with mayflies 
and grannoms, and in the still evenings myriads 
of them danced their mazy mad quadrilles 
round the may-trees; for if my little river 
was poor in trout it was yet rich in beauty. 
The chaffinch shouted me a welcome from 
among the blossom, and the gillcups were 
brimful and overflowing with gold, and my 
waders soon yellow with buttercup pollen. 
A flight of swans whistled by against the 
blue, the wary heron flapped off heavily at 
my approach, and a sapphire kingfisher 
darted downstream. ‘All robbers!’ ejaculates 
the angler. Yes, yet they provide beauty and 
interest in exchange. 


fishing this stream, the angler, to be 
successful, must acquire a nice distinction 
between the rises of dace, roach, chub, and 





an occasional grayling. In fact, he must 
know the way of all the so-called coarse fish 
which inhabit the stream—which means he 
should have served his full apprenticeship 
learning to angle for them; in no other way 
can he attain an intimate knowledge of 
these fishes, despised and. rejected by the 
purist, yet all in their several ways fascinating. 
He will learn it is the trout which, when dis- 
turbed, betrays himself by his tell-tale wake 
as he shoots upstream; and that the chub, 
when frightened, just fades away like a shadow. 
He will soon be able to recognise the rise of 
a dace from that of a trout, and a grayling’s 
from either; but it will always remain diffi- 
cult to tell the gentle rise of a large chub under 
the far bank from that of a big trout—that 
tiny dimple on the surface where, at the head 
of the shallows, the bank caves in to form a 
little bay, a spot too often made hazardous 
by looped tree-roots. 

At this scarcely visible recurrent dimple, in 
early June, you may cast, and recast, until at 
last you find yourself attached to a heavy 
fish, uncertain for a moment whether he is 
chub or trout. No, he’s a chub, and will take 
some landing although out of season, and 
quite useless: for what the chub lacks in 
strength and speed he makes up for in intelli- 
gence, and he will use all his guile to break 
you upon reed, rush, or root. One I hooked, 
indeed, had the audacity to hold on to the 
reeds with his mouth! 

In this river the trout scarcely rise to a fly 
until the may are on the water, and this limits 
the fly-fishing to the month of May, and half 
of June, when the stream becomes choked 
with weed. In April it is well to spin all the 
shallows with an artificial minnow; though 
the resultant trout may be few, the many you 
‘get a run from’ you will hope to find there 
later with a fly. 

There are big trout. Though my heaviest 
(in a case) is six and a half pounds, there are 
far heavier in the river. In the summer days, 
when the water is low and clear, and fishing 
useless, I have often wandered round re- 
connoitring. One such day in August, from 
the tarred roof of a pigsty, I peered intently 
into the translucent depths of the millpool 
below. The tar was hot and sticky on my 
clothes and hands but its scent mitigated the 
stench from the sty. The water was cut off 
for once, and this was my first chance to look 
into the pool’s untroubled deeps. And I saw 
there such a trout as made me shiver with 
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excitement. I saw him from above, and he 
seemed to me so broad that even I, when 
talking of him afterwards, might never need 
to lie. I put him at twice my record, so you 
see I never had him, though I tried often: 
nor did the miller get him, but then he was 
foredoomed to disappointment, for he used 
a float. Fish of this size and education are 
not to be taken by a minnow attached to a 
float, or so seldom that it is not worth the 
trying. Nor will they rise to a fly, even a 
mayfly; at least, I have never seen one. They 
live almost entirely upon a fish diet, including 
crayfish, of which my biggest fish disgorged a 
claw as I netted him. But I have landed a 
number of trout over the five-pound mark, 
all taken with a live minnow, and I'll tell 
you how. 


OST of my weir pools hold a giant trout 

who takes possession and chases away 
all rivals. Under the sill is a cavity eroded 
by the backwash of years, and here, in the 
well-aerated water, he lives, and takes toll of 
all that comes over. He faces downstream 
and watches the water above him—indeed, 
almost directly over him; and in course of 
time this practice tends to make his eyes 


slightly protuberant—at least, most of the 
trout I have taken from these pools have 
been goggle-eyed. 

Your tackle should be fairly strong, the 
trace not finer than 1x to 3x, your hook on 
the large side—I have usually burnt off the 
fly from my biggest mayfly hook and used 


that. Choose a dull evening for preference, 
so that your shadow has no chance of falling 
upon the water; and there should not be too 
big a flow nor yet too little, but better little 
than too much. First decide the most salient 
spot whence you may net your fish, and let 
your net be large, and the handle long. Yes, 
this is important. 

I shall never forget the first trout I caught 
by this method. I was only experimenting, 
and was not prepared for such a fish. During 
the struggle quite a crowd had collected, the 
most excited of which was a young farmer. 
When my fish was played out I lay on the 
wall, my head and shoulders well over it in 
order to reach the water, and when at length 
I got the little net over the big trout’s head 
he at once flopped out, and, having rested 
himself during my bungling, he was quickly 
into the shallows at the foot of the pool, and 
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there, to my horror, I saw the farmer wading 
into the stream, his coat in his two hands. 
But the fish was dead-beat now, and the 
farmer quickly secured him. The man was 
about as wet as the fish, but full of glee, as 
also was I. Yet I do not recommend this 
way of ‘netting.’ 

Your minnow must be free-running—that 
is to say, no float on your line. Hook him 
in the upper lip and let him float down the 
sill with the current until he shows an inch 
or two below the sill; then move him on a 
yard laterally, and try in the same manner, 
until you have gone the full length of the 
fall. If your minnow is to be taken, it will 
be right up close to the edge, and it is useless 
to try further down in the current, for there 
the old trout detects something unnatural; 
but when the minnow appears to him over 
the sill, apparently trying hard to regain the 
moss upon it (where countless of his. fellows 
live), all seems well to him, and he decides 
he must secure the little fish immediately. 
If you are in luck, you will have your trout 
at once. If you don’t get him, or if he doesn’t 
snap straightway, then, either he’s hooked it, 
or been hooked, or is fed up, or has seen you, 
and you should try elsewhere. It’s no use 
to keep on trying him. 

When the old trout comes for your minnow 
you'll have no time to strike. He'll do that 
himself, for he comes with a rush that takes 
him out of the water and carries him into 
the middle of the pool. You mustn’t check 
him in this rush. Just hold the rod, and pray. 


OW you have him on! The hook may 

or may not have a good hold; you 
cannot help that. But look! There are 
snags and reeds on both sides of you; the 
only water clear of obstructions is where the 
current runs through the pool, and in that 
water you must keep him. But how can you? 
Why, on one side are the jagged remains of 
ancient posts, and on the other is half a dead 
tree! And he’s a big fish. Why, he may 
be seven pounds! You never felt such a fish 
before. Well, don’t despair. Hold him 
high. You are probably standing five or 
six feet above the water, so that you have a 
great advantage in that his big caudal pro- 
peller he must use all the time to keep him- 
self from coming to the surface, and this 


hinders him from lateral rushes. Again, his 
instincts are to shun the still water, for there, 
amid the snags and reeds, lies his chief and 
almost his only enemy, the big pike, whose 
ambush he will only venture as a desperate 
move. 

When first he took your bait into his 
mouth, and your heart came into yours, and 
he showed you all his length and widespread 
tail, his impetus carried him into the middle 
of the pool and to the bottom of it, and for 
five minutes he will stay there, until you 
wonder if the hook has not transferred itself 
toalog. But suddenly he’s away downstream, 
and willy-nilly you must give him line. Then 
he shoots all his length into the air, quivering 
like a ballet dancer, or freshly caught mackerel, 
whilst you quickly lower your rod against his 
fall. Now he’s off once more, shooting hither 
and thither, but more hither than thither, and 
you begin to feel you have more control, can 
keep a tighter line, and you become more 
hopeful. Yet here is your testing-time, for 
he is beginning to try the slack water where 
lies your great danger. Hold your rod high 
and exert all the pressure you dare in order 
to keep him in the current, and the odds are 
about three to one in your favour. Soon you 
bring him near the surface, and, sure enough, 
if your hook retains its hold, and there are 
no flaws in your tackle, you have him. You 
have him, unless you bungle, even though he 
be nine pounds and your trace 1x to 3x. 

By this time you may have a crowd watching 
you, which, if you love the limelight, will add 
to your happiness. But beware! All the 
men and boys will want to help you and to 
net your fish, and better for you to be alone 
in your glory. And this, in spite of the 
helpful farmer. 

Now you are thinking of netting him, your 
ultimate yet one of your primary dangers. 
You must play your fish until he is belly up- 
wards, or, when you are kneeling or lying on 
the wall, net in one hand and rod in the other, 
he may make his last rush and take you at a 
disadvantage. But your net is large; and, 
see, you have him flapping impotently 
against its yielding meshes! 

What a size! Whatabeauty! Already you 
see him in a glass-case, your name below in 
gilt letters, and the weight. How bright the 
evening, which formerly you thought so 
gloomy! 


a 
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Mr Topham’s Edinburgh 


MICHAEL JOYCE 
(From the author’s forthcoming Edinburgh: the Golden Age) 


‘Ts situation of Edinburgh,’ observed 
Mr Edward Topham, an English visitor 
of the 18th century, ‘is probably as extra- 
ordinary an one as can well be imagined for a 
metropolis. The immense hills, on which 
great part of it is built, tho’ they make the 
views uncommonly magnificent, not only in 
many places render it impassable for carriages, 
but very fatiguing for walking. From the left 
of the High Street you pass down a number of 
different allies, or as they call them here, 
Wynds and Closes, to the different parts of 
the old town. They are many of them so very 
steep, that it requires great attention to the 
feet to prevent falling; but so well accustomed 
are the Scotch to that position of the body 
required in descending these declivities, that I 
have seen a Scotch girl run down them with 
great swiftness in pattens.’* 

Mr Topham was astonished by the height 
of the grey stone houses, known as lands, 
which gave the Old Town its peculiar character. 
‘Some rise to twelve, and one in particular to 
thirteen stories in height. But to the front of 
the street nine or ten stories is the common 
run; it is the back part of the edifice which, 
by being built on the slope of an hill, sinks to 
that amazing depth, so as to form the above 
number. This mode of dwelling, tho’ very 
proper to the turbulent times to which it was 
adapted, has now lost its convenience: as they 
no longer stand in need of the defence from 
the castle, they no more find the benefit of 
being crowded together so near it. In general 
the highest and lowest tenements are possessed 
by the artificers, while the gentry and better 
sort of people dwell in fifth and sixth stories.’ 

The inconvenience of transport in this maze 

* The quotations in this article are from 
Edward Topham’s Letters from Edinburgh: 


Written in the Years 1774 1775. (London, 
1776.) 








of steep and winding alleys was overcome, for 
the gentry at least, by sedan chairs, borne by 
Highland chairmen of superior respectability. 
But not even the better sort of people could 
escape the pervading odour of these populous 
and insanitary buildings, the evening effluvia 
that Dr Johnson had complained of on his 
first night in Edinburgh, as he and Boswell 
walked arm-in-arm up the High Street. Some- 
times the offence was more material: the 
inhabitants, it was true, were strictly forbidden 
to throw their slops out of the windows, ‘but 
as these allies are unlighted, narrow, and 
removed from public view, they still continue 
these practices with impunity. Many an 
elegant suit of clothes has been spoiled,’ added 
Mr Topham, ‘many a powdered, well-dressed 
maccaroni sent home for the evening: and 
to conclude this period in Dr Johnson’s own 
simple words, “Many a full-flowing perriwig 
moistened into flaccidity.”’ 

So much for the Old Town, which was 
strung along the ridge, with the Castle at one 
end of the Royal Mile and Holyrood at the 
other. In contrast with this ancient huddle of 
wynds and closes, a new Edinburgh, elegant 
and spacious, was rising on the further side of 
the Nor’ Loch, which had recently been 
drained and bridged. ‘The New Town has 
been built upon one uniform plan, which is 
the only means of making a city beautiful. 
Great part of this plan remains to be executed, 
tho’ they proceed as fast as their supplies of 
money will allow them. The rent of the houses 
in general amount to 100L. per annum, or 
upwards, and are most of them let to the 
inhabitants by builders, who buy the ground, 
and make what advantage they can of it. The 
greatest part of the New Town is built after 
the manner of the English, and the houses are 
what they call here, “houses to themselves.” 
In no town I ever saw can such a contrast be 
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found betwixt the modern and antient archi- 
tecture, or any thing that better merits the 
observation of a stranger.” 

Soon after the North Bridge had been built 
to connect the Old and New Towns, one of 
the arches had collapsed with some loss of life. 
The fear that this disaster might be repeated, 
and a reluctance to face the furious Edinburgh 
winds, to which the bridge was exposed, made 
the New Town unpopular with the more con- 
servative citizens. Mr Topham had no such 
qualms. ‘It is far from unentertaining,’ he 
wrote with misplaced enthusiasm, ‘for a man 
to pass over this bridge on a tempestuous day. 
In walking over it this morning I had the 
pleasure of adjusting a lady’s petticoats which 
had blown almost entirely over her head, and 
which prevented her disengaging herself from 
the situation she was in: but in charity to her 
distresses, I concealed her charms from public 
view: one poor gentleman, who was rather 
too much engaged with the novelty of the 
objects before him, unfortunately forgot his 
own hat and wig, which were lifted up by an 
unpremeditated puff, and carried entirely 
away.” 


E streets of Edinburgh were still policed 

by the City Guard, described as ‘that 
black banditti’ by the poet Fergusson, who 
had died in misery a few weeks before Mr 
Topham’s arrival. Although these formidable 
Highlanders, with their firelocks and Lochaber 
axes, were often blamed for their rough 
handling of the crowd in times of civil com- 
motion, the peaceful citizen could at least be 
grateful to them for his comparative immunity 
from crimes of violence. ‘An Englishman, 
who has passed much of his life in London, 
and who has been entertained every morning 
with some dreadful account of Robbery or 
Outrage committed the evening before, would 
be much surprised, on coming into this City, 
to find that he might go with the same 
security at midnight as at noonday. A man, 
in the course of his whole life, shall not have 
the fortune here to meet with an house-breaker, 
or even so much as a single foot-pad: and a 
woman shall walk along the streets at any 
hour in the evening, without being “ broke in 
upon,” as Tristram Shandy says, “by one 
tender salutation.” At eleven o'clock, all is 
quiet and silent. Now and then at a late, or 
rather an early hour in the morning, you hear a 
little party at the taverns amusing themselves 
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by breaking the bottles and glasses; but this 
is all in good humour, and what the constable 
has no business with.’ And all this, as Mr 
Topham was candid enough to point out, 
in a country where the penal laws were far 
milder than those of England. 

*But whether,’ he added, ‘the extreme good 
order and regularity which is observed in the 
streets, and the very few robberies which are 
committed, are entirely owing to these military 
men or not, is rather difficult to determine. 
I believe there are other people of a more civil 
nature, who share with them the hardships as 
well as the honour of accomplishing so great a 
task. These are a set of men who are called in 
this country Cadies, who constantly attend 
the Cross in the High Street, and whose office 
it is to do any thing that any body can want, 
and discharge any kind of business. On this 
account it is necessary for them to make 
themselves acquainted with the residence and 
negotiation of all the inhabitants; and they 
are of great utility, as without them it would 
be very difficult to find any body on account 
of the great height of the houses, and the 
number of families in every building. 

*This Society is under particular regulations, 
and it requires some interest to become a 
member of it. It is numerous, and contains 
persons for every use and employment, who 
faithfully execute all commands at a very 
reasonable price. Whether you stand in need 
of a valet de place, a pimp, a thief-catcher, or a 
bully, your best resource is to the fraternity 
of Cadies. These men act likewise in the 
capacity of Sir John Fielding’s Thief-takers in 
London, and take all the thieves here, as they 
have intelligence of the places where such a 
person is likely to be found. These are the 
people who are the great means of preserving 
the public peace, and of preventing all those 
crimes which are generally perpetrated under 
a Police which is ill-observed. It is the 
certainty of punishment which prevents guilt: 
for when a man is sure of being discovered, 
he dreads the commission of the smallest 
offence.’ 


T was still the fashion in Edinburgh for a 
gentleman to salute a lady with a kiss on 
being introduced. This ancient custom, which 
had delighted Erasmus in Tudor England— 
‘mos nunquam satis laudatus’—did not com- 
mend itself to Mr Topham. ‘I cannot help 
saying, however delightful it may be to the 





male part of our species, however productive 
of tender agreeable sensations, they ought to 
consider that it very seldom happens that the 
salute is a voluntary one, and it frequently is 
the cause of disgust and embarrassment to 
the fair sex. When I see a beautiful girl of 
sixteen approaching to be saluted by a row of 
strangers, it always gives me an idea of tasting 
before you bid.’ It was to be feared that the 
young ladies might become so habituated to 
such salutes that their sensations would be- 
come perfectly hebetated and dull. ‘By this 
means, love loses half its artillery. The 
passions of the men are inflamed: they rush 
forward to unnatural seduction, and, by every 
desperate contrivance, endeavour “to rob the 
tender virgins of their hearts.”’ But for- 
tunately for the Scottish virgins, it appears 
that their admirers were conspicuously lacking 
in address, and although the women were all 
freedom and affability, that abandoned spirit 
of intrigue, which was so predominant in 
England, was as yet a stranger to these 
northern climes. 


* AS the University of Edinburgh is cele- 
brated throughout Europe for its 
instruction in particular branches of philo- 
sophy and literature, the number of young 
persons that crowd here from different 
countries is prodigious. They are under no 
restraint from the College, but have lodgings 
in the City. In general they are very extrava- 
gant, especially those from Ireland, who too 
often forsake the calm, retired paths of learn- 
ing and science, to revel in the public scenes of 
dissipation and debauchery. But the students 
who are natives of this country, present a 
different picture. The miserable holes which 
some of them inhabit, their abstemiousness 
and parsimony, their constant attendance to 
study, their indefatigable industry, even 
border on romance. But, in general, they 
apply themselves to too many of the Pro- 
fessors to pay a proper attention to each; 
and their excessive earnestness to obtain an 
universal knowledge hinders them from 
gaining that proficiency in any one science, 
which ought to be the object of great minds.” 
‘The youths in this country are very manly 
in their exercises and amusements. Strength 
and agility seems to be most their attention. 
The insignificant pastimes of marbles, tops, 
etc., they are totally unacquainted with. The 
diversion which is peculiar to Scotland, and in 
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which all ages find great pleasure, is golf. 
They play at it with a small leathern ball, like 
a fives ball, and a piece of wood, flat on one 
side, in the shape of a small bat, which is 
fastened at the end of a stick, of three or four 
feet long, at right angles to it. The art con- 
sists in striking the ball with this instrument, 
into a hole on the ground, in a smaller 
number of strokes than your adversary. This 
game has the superiority of cricket and tennis in 
being less violent and dangerous; but in point 
of dexterity and amusement, by no means to 
be compared with them. However, I am 
informed that some skill and nicety are 
necessary to strike the ball to the proposed 
distance and no further, and that in this there 
is a considerable difference in players. It 
requires no great exertion and strength, and 
all ranks and ages play at it. They instruct 
their children in it, as soon as they can run 
alone, and grey hairs boast their execution.’ 

Of indoor diversions the most popular was 
dancing. ‘I do not know any place in the 
world where dancing is made so necessary a 
part of polite education as in Edinburgh. For 
the number of inhabitants I suppose there are 
more Dancing-masters than in any other City; 
who gain large fortunes, though they instruct 
on very moderate terms, from the number of 
scholars who constantly attend them.’ The 
results of this tuition had little charm for 
Mr Topham, who found the native dances of 
Scotland entirely devoid of grace, ‘which 
appears to me to be the first principle, unless 
we consider it, as the Savages do, merely as 
an exercise. The perseverance which the 
Scotch Ladies discover in these Reels, is not 
less surprising, than their attachment to them 
in preference to all others. They will sit . 
totally unmoved at the most sprightly airs of 
an English Country Dance; but the moment 
one of these tunes is played, which is liquid 
laudanum to my spirits, up they start, ani- 
mated with new life, and you would imagine 
they had received an electric shock, or been 
bit by a tarantula. A lady, who, for half an 
hour before, has sat groaning under the weight 
of a large hoop and a corpulent habit of body, 
the instant one of these tunes is applied to her 
ear, shall bounce off her seat, and frisk and 
fly about the room to the great satisfaction of 
all the spectators.’ 


| pnart-tan ei ste for Mr Topham, who had 
arrived in November, the winter he spent 
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in Edinburgh was a mild one, and he found 
nothing to complain of in the climate but the 
wind—a considerable exception. ‘It has 
frequently been known, that in the New Town 
at Edinburgh three or four people have scarce 
been able to shut the door of the house; and 
it is a very common accident to hear of sedan 
chairs being overturned. In many visits 
which I have made since I came here, two 
people have been obliged to go on each side 
of the chair, to keep it even while other two 
have carried it; and sometimes even this 
precaution has not been sufficient. Not many 
days ago an Officer, whom I have the honour 
of being acquainted with, a man of six feet 
high, and, one would imagine, by no means 
calculated to become the sport of winds, was, 
however, in following another gentleman out 
of the Castle, lifted up by their violence from 
the ground, carried over his companion’s 
head, and thrown at some distance on the 
stones. This, I can assure you is a literal 
fact.” 

And now, with the return of summer, Mr 
Topham’s visit was drawing to its close. He 
wrote to his friend in England: ‘After all the 


agreeable hours I have passed here, the 
remembrance of which will ever be dear to me, 
I am on the point of taking my leave of this 
kingdom. The little time I have now left me, 
must be employed in acknowledging the 
numerous civilities I have received, and in 
parting from those I most esteem. I wish this 
last office over, for it is a very painful one, 
and answers no one purpose that I know of, 
but that of making us more melancholy. Were 
I to spare my own feelings alone on this 
occasion, I might probably be willing to 
escape without the ceremonies of an audience; 
but the gratitude I owe the Scotch must make 
me forego such a thought. The last impres- 
sions we make, too often stamp the character; 
and as you have already seen the favourable 
opinion I entertain of this nation, I should be 
happy to find myself, in my turn, not entirely 

i or forgotten. But be those senti- 
ments what they may, on my part I shall have 
fulfilled my wishes, if I have divested you of 
those prejudices which too many English 
indulge in regard to the Scotch, and convinced 
you that the Inhabitants deserve our attention 
not less than the country itself.’ 


The Ruined Forge 


Bleached with years of sun, the warped door sags 


On rusted hinges. Through the ruined floor 
Weak tendrils and the drawn-out fronds of weeds, 
Like blind hands, fumble for the cracks of light. 





Only nails on the walls mark where the rows 
Of crescent shoes hung in prosperity. 

The red skein of the many years of fire 
Glows like a dying coal on the ruined forge. 


Only when the bleaching moon spills out 

Over the lurching tiles can you hear, in the lane, 
The measured tread of horses coming up, 

The chink of a loose shoe on the sharp flint. 


The drowsy clop of the shires, heavy as clay 

Through which they drag the plough, the dancing step of ponies, 
Whickering, wicked, lolling fronded ears, 

And the lean, whorl-nostrilled stallion 


Disdaining the groom hampering his arrogance. 
Once more against the door shadows curvet, 

A neigh rings out, a sleepy cock replies, 

And sleepers dream, and living horses sweat. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 





The Drink and Good 
Women Don’t Mix 





JAMES AUSTIN 


RTY years ago the house on the hill, 
two miles or so beyond the other side of 
the village, was a fine house. That it was a 
large house is plain to see even now, because, 
though most of the roof has fallen in, the walls 
are still standing and give an idea of its former 
imposing size and appearance. In those days 
the gardens in front of the house were well 
kept, the lawns smooth as billiard tables, the 
paths gravelled and so finely raked that the 
mere appearance of a weed would have seemed 
an outrage. There were fine stables at the 
back, and the horses were beautiful beasts and 
the pride of the district, even though some 
folk declared it would have been a better thing 
had the rents been lower and a few less horses 
in the stables. Times changed later, to be 
sure, and the horses went. The knowing ones 
said: ‘Watch you now and sure the rents’ll 
come down.’ But they didn’t, and we all felt 
sad at the loss of the horses, and our sorrow 
deepened when no other tenant came to the 
house and we could see it decaying before our 
eyes. But I’m getting in front of my story, 
and Theresa Mary Rafferty died long before 
ruin came to the big house. 

It was no shock to the Raffertys, or, indeed, 
to anybody else, when Theresa Mary passed 
on. She’d been lying with the sweating- 
sickness for months and getting thinner every 
week, and at the end her eyes were bright as 
stars in a winter sky. She was a good girl, and 
the priest had been before she died. So there 
was no scandal to be talked over after her 
death; and the people who came to see her 
poor wasted body contented themselves with 
saying that she made a lovely corpse and must 
of a certainty be even now in Heaven with all 
the Saints. 

Liam Hafferty was undertaker in those days, 
and he was summoned along with all the 
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Raffertys’ relations. ‘And is it not coinci- 
dence,’ said Liam, ‘that I have even now in my 
shop one of the dearest little coffins it has ever 
been my privilege to make? It might have 
been made with Theresa Mary in mind, 
though,” he was quick to add, ‘her death 
comes as no less of a shock to me than to us 
all.” He took the glass of whisky that was 
offered after he had seen Theresa Mary’s body. 
*You’ll be wanting the horse and hearse, of 
course?” he asked confidently. 

‘Theresa Mary,’ said one of her relatives, 
‘deserves no less. Even though this house is 
next but one to the church it would not be 
seemly to carry the coffin through the street, 
as though she were a bundle of hay. Indubit- 
ably, it must be the horse and hearse, and hang 
the expense!’ 


E evening before that on which Theresa 

Mary was due to be taken into church 
Liam and his son between them carried the 
coffin to the Raffertys’ house. Comment was 
passed about Liam not having got out the 
horse and hearse, so as to deliver the coffin in — 
what was taken to be a more proper maaner, 
especially since the horse and hearse had been 
ordered for the following day. But any dis- 
pleasure that had been occasioned by the 
manner of the coffin’s delivery was quickly 
dissipated when the relatives saw how good a 
coffin it was and how carefully Liam arranged 
Theresa Mary’s body. ‘A picture she looks 
and a credit to your profession, Mr Hafferty,’ 
said one of the relatives, handing him, as 
tribute, another glass of whisky. 

Liam almost smiled. There was a quick 
retraction of the upper lip at this compliment 
to his art; then it was straight again, and there 
was left his usual funereal mask. 
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*But the horse and hearse,’ a voice inquired 
anxiously. ‘There’s nothing happened to 
them, is there? If you'll pardon the liberty, 
Mr Hafferty, the hearse’s wheels seemed none 
too straight when I saw it at Mrs M‘Guigan’s 
funeral the other week. And the horse itself, 
though as quiet and well-behaved a beast as 
one could wish for in work of your kind, 
looked to my eye just a trifle quieter than a 
healthy horse ought to look.’ 

Liam put down his glass, stared straight 
over at the coffin resting on the table, and 
continued to stare at it even while he spoke, 
as though he feared Theresa Mary would rise 
from it as his words cut the air of stillness 
which had fallen on the room. ‘The horse 
isn’t so well,’ he said. 

*But we can’t have the hearse without the 
horse,’ commented someone else. 

*Is the horse well enough to pull the hearse? 
That’s the thing,’ said Mr Rafferty. 

‘It’s such a little way,’ pointed out Mrs 
Rafferty. ‘Surely even a sick horse wouldn’t 
overtax its strength pulling Theresa Mary. 
She’s such a poor little thing after all.’ 

Liam took another drink, staring into his 
half-empty glass. ‘It’s sorry I am to be after 
telling you a lie, Mrs Rafferty,’ he said. ‘It’s 
not so much a sick horse as a dying one.’ 

‘But surely it’ll live till we’ve got Theresa 
Mary buried?’ asked one of the relatives, 
with hope in his voice, and none in his eyes. 

*The poor beast can’t stand,’ divulged Liam, 
an air of finality in his voice. 

There was an immediate pother of voices. 
What was to be done? That whatever was 
done would have to be done quickly was 
generally agreed. ‘See if we can’t borrow 
Michael Kelly’s horse,’ suggested Bridget 
Muldoon. 

*‘That’s a_ cart-horse,” exclaimed Mrs 
Rafferty in a shocked, high voice. ‘It’s not 
fitting that Theresa Mary should be behind 
such an animal.’ 

*That’s the trouble,” replied Bridget. ‘All 
the horses in the village are cart-horses, 
except Liam’s.” 

‘And that one’s spirit will have left its body 
ere morning,’ announced Terence Casey, who 
never saw it rain except he was sure the river 
would become so swollen as to wash away his 
entire crop. 

*My son and I and two of your sons, Mrs 
Rafferty, will have to carry Theresa Mary. 
There’s nothing else for it,’ declared Liam, 
a veritable monument of despair. 
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‘Oh, God in Heaven,’ cried Mrs Rafferty, 
‘that Theresa Mary should come to such a 
pass! To have to be carried through the 
streets like a sack of potatoes, for lack of a 
horse and hearse.’ 

“We've got the hearse,” put in Liam feel- 
ingly, as though sensitive of his horse’s 
temerity in choosing this particular time for 
its dying, and anxious, too, to justify himself. 

Bridget Muldoon ran a forefinger across her 
lips and assumed a thoughtful attitude. ‘I 
wonder,’ she said, ‘I wonder if it’s just 
possible.’ 

‘If what’s possible?’ asked Mrs Rafferty 
testily, endeavouring to screw up her handker- 
chief into an even smaller ball. 

*I wonder if we could get the loan of a horse 
from the landlord’s stables.’ 

Mrs Rafferty, seizing the suggestion as a 
drowning man might seize a spar, said that 
Bridget Muldoon always was a one full of 
bright ideas, and that she had undoubtedly 
solved the whole problem. The other occu- 
pants of the room, evidently not sharing her 
confidence, looked at one another and re- 
mained silent, as though fearing the next 
obvious step were the idea to fructify. 

‘Well, who’s going?’ inquired Mrs Rafferty. 

Nobody answered at first. Then several 
announced they couldn’t go with any such 
request, because they hadn't yet paid last 
quarter’s rent, and there was no sense in 
dooming the scheme from the start. 

It was then that Liam Hafferty’s name was 
mentioned. He owed no rent, had never owed 
any rent, and had a reputation throughout the 
countryside for respectability. Furthermore, 
the whole complex business had arisen out of 
the fact of his horse’s choosing this most un- 
propitious time to make its departure from 
the earth. Here was the man. Everybody 
said so. 

Liam protested, but then Bridget Muldoon 
pointed out that there was more in this 
emergency than might appear at first glance. 
The undertaker’s business reputation for 
satisfying and edifying funerals was at stake. 
Having then been lauded to the skies by the 
rest of the company, urged to take another 
drink, and helped by a keen eye to future 
business, Liam gave his consent and set out 
on his way to the big house. 


was a cold night outside, with a haze 
around the moon, and low-banked clouds 
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scudded before a strong breeze which blew a 
fine mist from the bog a hundred yards or so 
to Liam’s right. He was glad when at last he 
came in sight of the house, and it was only as 
he started up the drive that he felt a steadily 
increasing trepidation as to the manner in 
which his request would be received. He had 
some considerable time to wait after he had 
begged audience, and he mentally ran through 
a series of ways in which he could safely 
broach the subject which caused his visit. 
His thoughts and plans of approach to the 
problem were rudely shattered by the sudden 
entrance of the landlord and a brusque inquiry 
as to the reason for Liam’s visit at this time 
of evening. 

Liam decided that directness rather than 
hedging was more likely to yield profit. He 
stood up, smoothed back what little hair he 
had, and began: ‘I come about a horse. I 
have a funeral the day after to-morrow and 
my own horse is dying.” 

*So you want to buy one of mine,’ said the 
landlord. 

‘No, to borrow, if it would please your 
honour to lend me one,’ replied Liam, adding 
that he was, of course, prepared to pay for the 
privilege. 

*And what guarantee have I that the horse 
will be returned in good condition?’ asked the 
landlord. 

Liam, mustering what dignity he could, 
answered: ‘I am not without means. My 
hearse—’ 

*Is not worth the shoes any horse of mine 
wears.” 

Liam breathed hard. But the thought of 
future business urged him on. Besides, the 
Raffertys weren’t the poorest family in the 
parish, so he could perhaps put a little extra 
on their bill. ‘I have forty pounds saved for 
my daughter’s dowry. I am willing to sign a 
note for the safe return of the horse against 
that sum of money.’ 

They agreed to such terms, and Liam was, 
in addition, to pay two pounds for the hire 
of the horse. Even as he signed, the under- 
taker felt he had been driven to a hard 
bargain. The landlord was a hard man. But 
he, Liam Hafferty, had never given shoddy 
service and his funerals had never yet failed 
to deliver his clients to the earth at the 
appointed time. He was hanged if he was 
going to throw away the accumulated good- 
will of a lifetime for the sake of two pounds. 
Of the forty pounds bond he gave no thought, 


because, short of an earthquake, he would 
himself return the animal. And as he’d never 
known an earthquake in that part of the world 
he saw no reason to expect one within the 
next few days. 

The following morning the horse was in the 
small paddock at the back of Liam’s work- 
shop, and during the course of the day most 
of the village came to inspect the animal 
which would draw Theresa Mary to church 
that evening. ‘Surely, a most delicately built 
and high-born horse.” ‘A credit to Liam and 
to Theresa Mary’s last ride.” ‘See how 
daintily he nibbles the grass.” ‘What a pity 
that Liam’s hearse should be so dowdy beside 
so magnificent a creature.’ 

These and similar comments came to Liam’s 
ears as he worked that day in the workshop. 
That they caused him gratification would have 
been clear to anybody who might have chanced 
to observe his face as he bent over his plane 
and smoothed the wood gripped in the vice 
on his bench. Gone was all displeasure at 
having had to pay so much as two pounds, 
That sum was cheap for the hire of so noble a 
horse. Liam even toyed with the idea of 
buying it. But forty pounds was forty pounds, 
and he knew he could get a horse for ten at 
the next sale—a poor creature, it might be, 
beside the one at present in his paddock, yet 
good enough for the light work of pulling a 
hearse. 


RESA MARY'S body was taken to 
church at eight in the evening, there to rest 
all night until Mass next morning, with the 
burial service following that. The horse be-+ 
haved itself perfectly throughout. The evening 
journey to the church did no more than show 
off the animal, erect and handsome against 
the moonlight reflected. from whitewashed 
cottage walls. On the next morning, however, 
as the coffin was transported from the church 
to the graveyard on the far side of the village, 
the perfection of the animal had to be seen 
to be believed. The glittering brass of the 
funeral harness accentuated the sleek black 
coat, gleaming like satin from the brushing 
it had received. As Liam afterwards put it: 
* That horse did not have to rise to the occasion, 
It only had to act natural, the way it was 
born.’ 
The funeral party came back to the 
Raffertys after the service at the graveside, 
and Liam accompanied them, first placing 
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the horse in his paddock to await the hour 
when he would have to return it safely to its 
owner. 

That the whole affair had gone off un- 
commonly well was generally agreed. Said 
Bridget Muldoon: ‘Father Casey has never 
before had such a nice burial. Even the altar- 
boy who stood by the grave with the holy 
water was cleaner and more reverent than the 
usual run of altar-boys.’ Then Mrs Rafferty: 
*The prayers at the graveside were lovely, and 
I couldn’t help thinking, when the priest came 
to the bit about our being sure to follow, that 
Theresa Mary’ll have nothing in her funeral 
to reproach us for when we meet again in 
Heaven.” Mr Rafferty said it was a cold day 
outside, that standing at a grave was a cold 
business, that there was whisky and stout in 
the house, and what about a drink? 

Liam, sitting next to Bridget Muldoon in 
the long, low kitchen of the Raffertys’ house, 
replied: ‘No whisky for me, Michael Rafferty. 
I'll maybe be taking a drop of porter—just to 
keep the cold from my bones. But | must 
be away before long and restore that noble 
animal to its owner.’ 

‘And what will you be taking, Bridget?’ 

‘A short one of whisky, if it pleases you, 
Mr Rafferty. Just to keep the cold out. I 
must confess to liking neither the taste of 
whisky nor that of porter. But one gets less 
whisky, and so it’s quicker away.” 

*As good a reason as ever I heard for taking 
a drop,” put in Liam, who remarked in passing 
that he had tasted some porters in his time but 
never one to match that of Mr Rafferty’s in 
‘its warmth and the glow it imparted to a 
‘frozen soul. Some time went by and Liam 
‘was heard once again to extol the quality of 
‘the porter. But his voice was lost against the 

higher, feminine tones of one of the Raffertys’ 
relatives, who said she thought Father Casey 
might have mentioned more about Theresa 
Mary’s virtues—after all, she had been an 
uncommon good girl and had borne her illness 
with resignation and patience right up to her 
death. 

‘It’s no criticism of the clergy I'll be hear- 
ing,’ cried Mrs Rafferty with heat, and she 
hastily changed the conversation by asking 
the mourners whether they wouldn’t have 
another drink. 

Bridget had another whisky, and Liam 
another porter, the strange richness of which 
he found as exhilarating and warming as the 
first one he had had that afternoon. A half- 
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hour went by, and another. Peter Carrol was 
heard to say that it was just the merest coinci- 
dence that he had had to godown to hiscottage 
to feed his pig. Whilst there, he’d picked up 
his fiddle, and did anybody mind a tune? 
Not jolly stuff, mark you, but something sad 
and haunting in the spirit of the occasion. 
Liam, wrapped in a warmth so comforting 
that he scarcely comprehended, and with his 
mind feeling as though it were on cushions of 
velvet, heard himself stating that Bridget 
Muldoon, for a lady who did not like whisky, 
was drinking an uncommon lot of the stuff. 
Her glass was empty again. 

*It’s taking the horse back I'll have to be,’ 
Liam remarked to Bridget. But the voice did 
not seem to be his own, and Bridget, engaged 
in earnest conversation with another relative 
on her right hand, did not appear to hear the 
undertaker’s words. The plaintive sound of 
the fiddle gently infiltrated into the comfort- 
able warmth of his spirit, and Liam sat there 
with his eyes open, but saw little. 

‘How nice and edifying,’ said Bridget 
Muldoon to the lady on her right, ‘to see 
Peter Carrol playing his fiddle so fine, and 
never a drop of drink has he touched this 
whole day.’ 

‘Different from the last funeral I was at,’ 
declared her companion, putting down her 
glass. ‘On that occasion he was far from 
sober, and a sight of abomination in the eyes 
of decent people.’ 

*He’s been a changed man since he took 
the pledge, and he’s never been seen to touch 
the drink from that day on. A good—’ Then 
Bridget let out a scream sufficient to stop at 
once the playing of the fiddle and cause every 
eye in the room, save Liam’s, to be focused 
on her. ‘The horse,’ she breathed. ‘Liam's 
horse has to be returned this night.’ She 
turned to the undertaker and started shaking 
him violently by the shoulders. ‘Oh, Liam!’ 
she cried. ‘For Heaven’s pity and the sake of 
your daughter’s dowry, wake up!’ But the 
undertaker was not only unwilling, but also 
unable, to leave the comfort of his dream- 
world, and it was soon obvious that he was in 
no state to return the horse that evening. 
*That settles it,” announced Bridget, at once 
taking charge of the situation. ‘Somebody 
else will have to go. The poor girl must not 
be allowed to lose her dowry,’ a statement 
which met with the vehement approval of 
Miss Ellen Hafferty herself. Bridget’s eye 
alighted on Peter Carrol, the fiddler, and her 
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mind was in that instant made up. A steadier 
man than he, since taking the pledge, there 
hadn't been in the county. 

‘But the fiddling,’ somebody objected. 
“We'll have no fiddler if Peter goes.’ 

‘That anybody should have thoughts for 
fiddling in time of crisis such as this is beyond 
belief,’ retorted Bridget, fixing the speaker 
with a cold eye. 

‘I'll take the horse by the short-cut across 
the safe path in the bog,’ said Peter, laying 
aside his fiddle. ‘I’ll be back in no time at all.’ 

About ten minutes later Mr Rafferty noticed 
that he had one jar of whisky less than he 
thought he had. 


HEN the fiddler did not return after two 
hours, two of the Rafferty boys were 
sent to look for him. They found him lying 
by the side of the bog, a whisky jar by his side. 
Of the horse there was no sign, until one of 
the men hailed his companion and pointed 
silently to hoofmarks leading straight into the 
bog. ‘There goes Liam’s horse,” he said sadly, 
his feeling of melancholy not entirely un- 
connected with the loss of Ellen Hafferty’s 
dowry. 


‘And your prospective bride is this night 
forty pounds poorer,’ his brother remarked. 

*Oh why did Liam have to sit next to Bridget 
Muldoon?’ 

‘And him with his knowledge of funerals 
and her ways. He should have known better. 
But the old man was so full of the horse he 
must have forgotten.’ 

*Full of the drink, you mean, thanks to 
Bridget. I saw her putting her whiskies into 
his porter when he wasn’t looking. But I was 
busy at the time talking to Ellen and thought 
no more of it.’ 

‘A charitable woman 1s Bridget Muldoon. 
Too kind to offend our house by refusing 
hospitality, but not charitable enough to risk 
taking a drop too much. By the Saints, a 
woman can be too virtuous!’ 

*The drink and good women don’t mix, and 
never will,’ replied his brother sadly as they 
walked back to the village carrying Peter 
Carrol between them. ‘You’ve got the jar 
have you, Kevin?’ 

*No, I thought it was empty.” 

*We’ll drop Peter here, I’m _ thinking. 
There’s no hurry now we’ve found him, and 
we might as well go back and make sure,’ his 
brother said. 


Sorrow 


A gift I will from sorrow take, 
For sorrow so can lives remake 
In gentleness, in peace, 
That joy accompanies their course, 
And fear and strife and dread remorse 
Fail utterly and cease. 


New eyes will I from sorrow take, 
From blinkered dreams will I awake, 
Look round and see the whole: 
He who through life regards the end 
Of self, of lover, and of friend 
Shall learn a new control. 


Ah, happy he who so can live 

That he’s forgiven and does forgive, 
Can say: ‘Not mine to fear 
Should I dead voices hear, 

Or sleeping, waking, now, hereafter, 

In solemnness or tender laughter 
See each dear ghost appear.’ 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 








Twice-Told Tales 





V.—Glances at the Exhibition 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of May 1851] 


N our estimation, the moral was grander 

than the physical part of the spectacle, 
when the Queen, with her husband and 
children, surrounded by the members of her 
court, inaugurated this festival of industry 
by her presence. One felt that this was not 
only a great but a new event in human annals. 
It seemed like the beginning of a fresh era— 
an era of peace and good-will, of progress and 
melioration. 


In wandering amidst these groves of gold 
and silver, or in visiting other quarters where 
the spirit of ornamentation has been at work, 
the reflection suggests itself that the decora- 
tive principle may be carried beyond reason- 
able bounds. One can perhaps excuse a 
profusion of ornament in silver fancy articles 
for the table, but he will have less toleration 
for bedsteads groaning under the weight of 
gold, enamel, embroidery, and tassels—beds 
which are clearly made to be looked at, not 
to be slept in. We would once for all try to 
put the fabricators of articles for domestic 
use on their guard against sacrificing simplicity 
and neatness to the unsound spirit of extreme 
decoration which seems to be abroad. 


Adjoining hangs a large carpet of Berlin 
wool, executed by one hundred and fifty 
ladies of Great Britain—each doing a portion, 
and the whole sewed into one piece. This 
elegant carpet was presented to Her Majesty, 
and bears the initials of the fair executants. 
The pattern is floral and heraldic in design, 
but we are not impressed with its elegance. 


Some of the masses of material are of vast 
dimensions. A block of coal, from the 
mines of Stavely in Derbyshire, measures 17 
feet 6 inches long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet 
thick, and was raised from a shaft 459 feet 
deep. Another specimen of coal is a block 
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which measures 18 feet in circumference, and 
weighs 5 tons. One wonders how it got to 
the surface, and reached its present situation 
in safety. 


The United States come out much stronger 
in bread stuffs and other raw materials than 
in manufactures. They contribute only three 
kinds of articles worth noticing—Colt’s re- 
volvers, a deadly species of pistol; carriage 
harness; and ladies’ dress-shoes. One set 
of harness, with mountings in solid silver, 
from Philadelphia, is said to have cost 3200 
dollars—a great waste of money. On the 
whole the United States come out feebly in 
the arts, and occupy about double the space 
which they require. The marvellously fine 
statue, in pure white marble, of a Greek 
female slave, by Hiram Power, is the only 
redeeming feature in the American depart- 
ment; and it is contributed by a resident in 
London. 


To whoever may belong the merit of 
suggesting this novel congress of universal 
art and industry, there can be but one 
opinion as to whose ingenuity we are in- 
debted for its achievement. We allude to 
Mr Paxton’s happily-conceived idea of a 
palace of glass and iron. To Joseph Paxton 
be ascribed the glory of this marvellous 
achievement! Now that the thing is done, 
the wonder will, of course, cease; but it is 
not uninstructive to recall the pedantic fears 
of the wise and prudent with the actual 
result. The fabric was to be shaken down by 
the wind; its galleries were to be incapable 
of supporting the pressure of a moving crowd; 
its fragile roof was to be battered in by hail- 
stones. The whole of these distressing 
apprehensions have proved to be visionary; 
and we are glad of it, if only to give a check 
to croaking. 





RY 





Your Garden in May 





HOUGH the minstrel in the days of Good 
King Hal may have sung about ‘the 
merry month of May,’ it is seldom that every- 
thing is lovely for the gardener in these thirty- 
one days. I can well remember the May of 
1927, when we started with a frost of over 11 
degrees, and we had a dozen sharp frosts 
after that. Or what about 1934, when we 
had a very keen frost on the 15th of the month, 
or even 1935, when there was over 10 degrees 
of frost on the 2nd of May? But it isn’t only 
frost—it’s very often winds as well, and these 
can do a lot of damage just as the plants are 
coming through the soil and so are tender. 
So in May I always think about protection. 
The early potatoes outside may need 
earthing up, so as to cover the haulm, and 
then on the fourth week some of the earth can 
be hoed away again to allow the leaves to func- 
tion as they should. There may be continuous 
cloches to use in abundance over plants to 
give just the right protection. Temporary 
sacking or wattle-hurdling shelters may be 
erected to break up the wind, or short lengths 
of wire-netting can be put up, and it is sur- 
prising what these will do to break up strong 
winds into separate little eddies. This seems 
nonsense, but market-gardeners find it works. 
As if the frost and the cold winds were not 
enough, it is invariably during this month 
that we get the primary attack of insect pests 
and diseases—in the gfeenhouse, in the vege- 
table garden, in the orchard, and, of course, 
in the rose-garden. Most people find nicotine 
an excellent wash, because not only does it 
paralyse the nerve-centres of insects, but, if 
it is applied on a warm day, the fumes it gives 
off have a killing effect also. Use what is 
now known as a detergent as a spreader, and 
then the formula can be } ounce of liquid 
nicotine with 1 ounce of a good detergent to 
a 24-gallon can of water. Those who hate 
using nicotine because it is labelled ‘poison’ 
should apply instead a good liquid derris. 
Gooseberry bushes can be completely de- 
foliated this month by caterpillars, which 
commonly start their work in the centre of 
the bushes and on the lower branches. 


Fortunately, spraying with liquid derris gives 
perfect control, or powdered derris may be 
used, since it is quicker to apply, and perhaps 
it is cheaper on the whole. The black aphides 
which attack the cherries this month, and 
particularly those on walls, had better be 
sprayed with the nicotine as advised above. 
Soak the trees from top to bottom, apply the 
wash with as much force as possible, and 
spray again five days later so as to kill any 
pests that may have emerged from their eggs. 
Often during this month the fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes begin to get short of water, al- 
though, of course, it does depend to a certain 
extent on the weather. It is the wall trees, 
naturally enough, which suffer most from 
dryness. The Americans, who have to cope 
with drier conditions on the average than 
we do, have adopted regular irrigation systems 
year after year, for it is only common sense 
to realise that in order to produce luscious 
fruits, which should contain up to 90 per cent. 
water, there must be plenty of moisture in the 
soil. For instance, the East Malling Research 
Station has shown that it is possible to obtain 
greatly increased yields of strawberries when 
the weather is dry if facilities are available for 
irrigation. As regards the watering, it is no 
good giving gentle sprinklings. The trees 
and plants need regular floodings, coupled 
with mulches of lawn-mowings or damped 
horticultural peat applied on the surface for 
two or three feet around the wall trees. 
Generally speaking, the half-hardy annuals, 
like stocks, lavateras, and China asters, can 
be put out at the beginning of this month, 
and then, later on, towards the end of May, 
the more tender bedding-plants, such as 
marguerites, lobelia, zonal pelargoniums, 
salvia patens, and calceolarias can be planted. 
It is usually wise to leave the heliotropes and 
the cannas until almost the end of the month, 
although the season and the district must be 
taken into account. Many of you will want 
to try propagating some of the alpines, and 
it is possible to do this work in the open. 
Prepare a raised bed, incorporating into the 
soil plenty of gritty coarse silver-sand, and 
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then insert the cuttings of such plants as 
the semperviviums, aubretias, sedums, viola 
cornuta, baby phloxes such as P. subulata 
and P. Dougilasii, gentianas like G. acaulis, 
and the mossy and encrusted saxifrages. 

If you have used tulips for bedding pur- 
poses in the spring, these should now be dug 
up and laid in by their heels in an odd corner in 
order to allow all the plant-food to be passed 
back. Divide up the cowslips, polyanthuses, 
and primroses, and plant them up in a shady 
nursery-border where they may plump up 
and be ready for planting out again. The 
seeds of many biennials may be sown this 
month and also the quickly - developing 
perennials. Choose the usual sunny seed-bed 
and enrich this with horticultural peat at the 
rate of half-a-bucketful a square yard (the 
peat should be damped beforehand). Sow the 
seeds thinly in rows nine inches apart. 

Those who like globe artichokes should 
plant out suckers this month so as to ensure 
succession. Contrary to popular belief, there 
are different varieties, and one of the best 
undoubtedly is Camus de Grande Bretagne— 
sometimes sold as Grand Camus de Bretagne. 
The variety Green Globe is much appreciated 
in some quarters because it is devoid of 
prickles. The asparagus rows should be 


kept free from weeds at this time of the year, 
and it helps if a dressing of calcium cyanamide 
can be given—please note this is cyanamide 


and not cyanide. This black soot-like sub- 
stance not only kills the weed seedlings but 
also warms the ground and adds nitrogen. 

Make a sowing of broad-beans in the open 
and, according to the locality, sow French- 
beans either during the first, second, or third 
week. Runner-beans can as a rule be sown 

' during the third week in the south and to- 

+ wards the end of the month in the north. In 
very cold places, sowings can always be pro- 
tected with continuous cloches. Make a 
good sowing of beetroot, choosing the variety 
Empire Globe, and towards the close of the 
month sow a row or two of a long type, like 
Cheltenham Green Top. Those with shallow 
soils will sow Obelisk instead, for this is the 
best intermediate variety. 

It is possible to get succession from the 
broccoli or winter cauliflower by sowing a 
number of varieties in seed-beds during the 
month. I refer to such kinds as Satisfaction, 
Late Feltham, May Blossom, Late Queen, 
Clucas’s June, and Whitsuntide. Those who 
like very early Brussels-sprouts can plant out 
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some rows of Cambridge No. 1 about the 
third week, while the different varieties of 
summer cabbage can be put out early in the 
month. The earlier sowings of carrots should 
be thinned and whizzed naphthalene applied 
along the rows to control carrot-fly. Plant 
out the early varieties of celery. 

Be sure to get the succession of peas that 
are always needed by the average household. 
This can best be done by making a sowing 
directly the peas of the previous sowing are 
through the ground. Of course, it helps 
matters if different varieties are grown, and 
good first earlies are Early Bird and Kelvedon 
Wonder; excellent second earlies, Bountiful 
and Lancashire Lad Improved. First-class 
early main crops are Onward and Kelvedon 
Standby, and as main crops I can well recom- - 
mend Admiral Beatty and Gladstone. 

Some people like to have plenty of spinach 
because of its health-giving properties, and 
in this case the variety Bloomsdaie Long 
Standing should be sown once a fortnight. 
It has intensely crinkled leaves, is dark green 
in colour, and stands longer than most varieties 
before bolting. Some prefer to sow a prickly, 
seeded variety and so choose Standwell, whose 
leaves are very thick and fleshy, and which, 
as its mame suggests, has a long standing 
capacity. Probably the most delicious of all 
the lettuces is Iceberg, which has crimped and 
fringed leaves and is light green in colour, 
very crisp, and full of moisture. It with- 
stands the hot, dry conditions perhaps better 
than any other variety. 

Plant out the marrows raised as the result 
of earlier sowings and include the unusual 
types as well as the good old kinds. I refer 
to the Argentine marrow, the Cocozelle, the 
Fordhoek Zutthini, the Pen-y-Byd, Rother- 
side Orange, and Table Dainty. The last is 
of trailing habit and bears medium-sized oval 
fruits, dark green in colour but with a pale- 
green stripe. If the weather be dry, water the 
marrows well. There are a number of un- 
common vegetables that are worth growing. 
May I recommend the Black Mexican dwarf 
bean, the golden butter-bean, the lemon 
cucumber, the cherriberry which makes such 
delicious jam, the Italian plum tomato, and 
the 15-inch dwarf tomato. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.8.£., N.D.H. 





Educating Kit 





CHARLES 


N his rooms at Oxford, Kit Winslow was 

busy packing his personal belongings. 
His petulant expression, and the unnecessary 
energy of his movements, betrayed that the 
young man was somewhat put out. He was, 
in fact, still simmering at the recollection of 
his recent interview with Mr Aloysius Lamb- 
ton, M.A., his tutor. 

The sound of footsteps on the staircase 
outside caused him to pause. The door was 
flung open and a tall, dark-haired young man 
came unceremoniously in. ‘Hullo, Winslow!’ 

‘Hullo, Lydgett!’ 

‘Thought I’d look in to let you know I’m 
just off. Hope you have a good time this vac. 
By the way, was that the Lamb I saw snooping 
round here just now?’ 

Kit nodded. ‘He dropped in for a cosy 
little talk before I leave. Unburdened him- 
self of a few illuminating reflections on my 
general behaviour. Apparently I’m an in- 
veterate slacker, a waster of opportunities—’ 

‘I know! I can guess how it went.’ 

‘And I’ve definitely got myself mixed up 
with the wrong set. Fellows who’re no good 
to me. He meant low types like you, of 
course.” 

*No doubt.’ Lydgett grinned, unabashed. 
He was about the same age as Kit, but with 
his dark hair, sallow skin, and small trim 
moustache he might have been taken for 
five or six years older. 

‘But why this sudden fatherly solicitude? 
Any clue?’ 

Kit frowned. ‘I can’t help thinking some 
busybody must have been talking to him 
about me. All I hope is his comments don’t 
get passed on to my Uncle Malcolm. He’s 
my guardian, you know. I’ve promised to 
spend this vac at his place. I’d give it a miss, 
only, well, as it happens, there’s a girl 
there—’ 


R. POOLE 


‘Oho,’ cried Lydgett. ‘There’s a girl, is 
there? Now we're getting at it. A budding 
romance—' 

‘Don’t be an ass. This is serious. She’s 
my uncie’s secretary. Helping him with a 
book he’s writing. She’s a marvellous girl— 
regular peach—I can’t describe her—’ 

‘Don’t try.” Lydgett yawned slightly, as 
if the subject had ceased to interest him. His 
eyes, roving round the room, came to rest 
on a snapshot lying on Kit’s table. He 
picked it up. ‘Hullo! Who’s this? Not 
that girl cousin you told me about?’ 

*Well—er—no.’ Kit looked confused. 
*She’s not a cousin. As a matter of fact, it’s 
a snap of my uncle’s secretary.” 

“What! The peach?’ Lydgett seemed im- 
pressed. ‘Gorgeous girl she looks. I'd like 
to know her. I suppose you couldn’t invite 
me to your uncle’s place for a week or two?’ 

*No, I couldn’t!’ said Kit firmly. ‘I’m 
not going to have you or anyone else butting 
in.” 
‘Prudent lad!’ commented Lydgett lightly. 
‘You know that if I did chip in you wouldn't 
stand an earthly.’ 

*That’s where your conceit leads you astray. 
Your particular brand of charm wouldn't 
appeal to her at all.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure!’ retorted Lydgett. 
‘I’d accept that as a challenge if I wasn’t 
otherwise fixed up. Well, cheerio, old chap. 
Good hunting!’ 

There was a faint impish quality in his 
smile as he went out. But Kit, immersed 
again in his packing, failed to notice it. 


the library at Halstead Towers a pretty, 
well-poised young woman sat at a writing- 
table sedulously conning some shorthand 
notes in a small book. Her brow was 
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puckered in a slight frown, for shorthand was 
not Sybil Summers’s strong point. She was 
just proceeding to insert a sheet of paper in 
her typewriter when the door opened and 
Kit came in. ‘I say,’ he protested, ‘you're 
surely not going to frowst indoors over that 
stuffy typing on a glorious morning like this?’ 

*’Fraid | must, Kit. I’ve work todo. Mr 
Masterson particularly wants these notes 
typed this morning.’ 

‘Oh, rot! Come for a round of golf in- 
stead. Uncle won’t say anything.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he will. All the more 
reason, in my opinion, for not slacking.’ 

Kit looked at her suspiciously, thinking he 
detected a slight stress on the last word. Did 
she know that only that morning his uncle, 
hinting at rumours of idleness which had 
reached his ears from Oxford, had remindéd 
him that he would have to make his own way 
in life and could not afford to slack? 

But Sybil’s face told him nothing, and at 
that moment a discreet tap came at the door 
and a maid appeared. ‘There’s a gentleman 
in the hall, sir, inquiring for you. A Mr 
Lambton.’ 


Kit jumped. ‘L-lambton!’ he stammered 


incredulously. What on earth had possessed 
the Lamb, who was supposed to be in Scot- 


land, to drop in on him like this? *Oh—er— 
of course! I'll come out and speak to him.’ 

*Let him come in here,’ Sybil suggested. 
‘I'd like to meet him. He’s your tutor at 
Oxford, isn’t he?’ ‘ 

*Er—exactly!” floundered Kit. ‘But he 
wouldn't think of disturbing you. Your 
work—’ 

“My work can wait a little. 
here, Susan.’ 

Waiting with acute foreboding for his tutor 
to appear, Kit wondered what his unexpected 
visit portended. A moment later his specula- 
tions were set at rest by the entrance, cool, 
debonair, and impudent, of Lydgett. 

‘Ah, Winslow!’ he said easily. ‘How are 
you, my dear boy? Enjoying a well-earned 
rest after your strenuous labours of last term?’ 
He met Kit’s scarifying gaze with complete 
effrontery. ‘I’m on a motor-cycling tour,’ 
he explained, ‘and my wretched machine has 
unfortunately broken down. I’m belated at 
Lymne for a day or two for repairs, so I 
thought I‘d take the opportunity to look you 
up.’ He glanced meaningly at Sybil. Kit 
mumbled a reluctant introduction. 

‘I’ve heard of you, of course, Mr Lamb- 
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Show him in 


ton,” said Sybil, jumping up. ‘I'll go and 
tell Mr Masterson you're here. I know he’d 
like to meet you.’ 

‘Ought you to disturb him?’ interposed 
Kit hurriedly. ‘I mean—he’s frightfully 
busy this morning, isn’t he?’ 

But Sybil had already left the room. As 
soon as the door had closed behind her Kit 
turned agitatedly on the intruder. ‘You 
utter ass, Lydgett! What the devil d’you 
think you're playing at?’ 

*Oh, just a rag!’ replied Lydgett carelessly. 
‘I wanted to see if I could get away with it. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve got a rather sub- 
stantial bet on with Carberry about it.’ 

‘Well, you'd better drop it,’ Kit told him 
bluntly. ‘It’s bound to be found out, and I 
don’t want to get involved in anything that 
will upset my uncle just now. My stock isn’t 
too high in that quarter at the moment.’ 

*Then I shall certainly make a point of 
putting in a good word for you. Coming 
from your tutor, a little discreet praise should 
reassure him. But are you sure it’s only 
your uncle you’re thinking of?’ Stroking his 
brief moustache, Lydgett regarded him with 
a faint, half-mocking smile. ‘My dear fellow, 
she’s marvellous! I don’t wonder you want 
to keep her to yourself. What did you say 
her name was? Sybil?’ 

‘Miss Summers to you!’ 

‘For the nonce,’ said Lydgett lightly. ‘But 
give me a day or two and a fair field—’ 

‘Really, Lydgett, you’re insufferable!’ Kit 
glared at him. But at that moment the en- 
trance of Susan, with a message that Mr 
Masterson was now ready to see Mr Lambton, 
closed the discussion. 

Kit remained behind, seriously perturbed 
in mind. He distrusted that odd, freakish 
humour of Lydgett’s which drove him to go 
to any lengths where a rag was concerned. 

Sybil came back. ‘Mr Lambton,” she 
suggested, ‘looks rather young to be a tutor.’ 

‘Lots of people think that,’ said Kit 
evasively. ‘He’s not as young as he looks.’ 

‘Mr Masterson thinks it absurd to leave 
him marooned in that uncomfortable hotel 
at Lymne, so he’s asked him to bring his 
things along and stay here for a day or two.’ 

Kit gaped at her. ‘He’s coming—to stay 
—here?’ 

‘Why not?’ Sybil countered. ‘It seems the 
obvious thing to do. You don’t seem to 
care for the idea. Don’t you like him?’ 

‘Oh, he’s not bad,” mumbled Kit. ‘But I 





see quite enough of him in term time without 
being planted with him in the vac.’ He tried 


hard to conceal his annoyance and dismay, 
but the attempt had only a limited success. 


As _Kit entered the library one afternoon 
"a few days later his ears were assailed 
by the industrious clacking of a typewriter. 
He had an impression that the pace was 
accelerated when he came in. ‘I’m very busy,’ 
Sybil warned him, without looking up. 

*You’re always busy—now,’ said Kit 
petulantly. ‘Especially when I happen to be 
in the offing!’ 

Sybil bent over her notes without replying. 
Kit sighed disconsolately. He didn’t seem 
to be making much headway. She pushed 
her notes aside with an impatient gesture. 
‘Really, Kit, I wish you wouldn’t stand there 
looking at me in that owlish way. It puts me 
off my work.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Kit, offended. ‘Since 
you make it so plain I’m not wanted—’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, Kit.’ 

‘I can’t make you out,’ he complained. 
“You know I’m in love with you, yet you 
won’t take me seriously.’ 

‘Listen, Kit. I’m years older than you 
and you mustn’t mind my saying that you 
seem to me absurdly young for your age. 
When you talk like that it’s impossible for 
me to take you seriously. And, if you will 
have it, my affections, as Victorian young 
ladies used to say, are otherwise engaged!’ 

“What!” gasped Kit, flabbergasted. ‘You 
don’t mean to say that Lyd-Lambton—’ 

*‘There’s the tea gong,’ she interrupted, 
jumping up. 

Kit followed her sulkily into the drawing- 
room, where they found Lydgett sprawling 
in an easy chair with a book. ‘Working 
overtime again, Miss Summers?’ he asked. 
‘Bad habit, that! Work is a vice that grows 
on one—’ He broke off abruptly and sat 
listening, a startled look on his face. Mr 
Masterson was talking to someone in the 
hall. *‘Who’s that?’ he asked uneasily. ‘I—I 
thought I recognised the voice.’ 

Sybil looked up with a charming smile. 
‘Of course you did! It’s an old friend of 
yours, Mr Melhuish, the Rector of Little 
Bocken. Little Bocken is only a few miles 
from here and I asked Mr Masterson to 
invite him over. I knew you’d be pleased to 
see him.’ 
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*Oh—er—delighted!’ stammered Lydgett, 
who had gone rather pink. ‘It’s some time 
since I saw dear old Melhuish.” 

*Oh, but sureiy,” interposed Sybil, with an 
inflection of surprise, ‘he stayed a night with 
you at Oxford not long ago?’ 

*‘Oh—er—of course!’ assented Lydgett 
hurriedly. ‘Stupid of me to forget.’ 

Kit looked up warily. So it must have 
been Melhuish who had made inquiries about 
him of Lambton and had provoked that 
end-of-term lecture. It behoved him, then, 
to be careful. 

‘Ill go and tell them tea’s ready,’ said 
Sybil, getting up. ‘They couldn’t have heard 
the gong.” 

The moment she had left the room Lydgett 
clutched Kit by the arm. ‘Winslow, old man, 
I simply daren’t face any friend of Lambton’s. 
There’s nothing for it but the vanishing trick.” © 

He tiptoed swiftly to the door. But he 
was too late. The voices were now just out- 
side. Looking round frantically, he spotted 
by the window a large, old-fashioned box 
ottoman. He dashed to it, raised the lid, and 
dived in. 

‘Here, I say, you ass!’ protested Kit 
urgently. ‘What am I to say to them?’ 

‘Tell "em I’m ill,’ came a muffled voice 
from inside the ottoman. ‘Say I’ve gone to 
my room to lie down.’ 

Sybil came in, followed by a dry, precise 
man of about fifty and an elderly clergyman 
with thin, ascetic features and a dreamy 
expression. 

*Where’s Lambton?’ inquired Mr Master- 
son. ‘Does he know tea is ready?’ 

*He was here a minute ago,’ said Sybil, 
looking round. 

Kit cleared his throat. ‘I’m sorry to say 
Mr Lambton isn’t feeling well. He’s gone 
to his room to lie down. He asked me to 
make his apologies.’ There were polite 
expressions of regret, and to Kit’s relief no 
one commented on the suddenness of the 
attack or the swiftness of the sufferer’s dis- 
appearance, though there was a thoughtful 
look on Sybil’s face. 

Sybil dispensed tea. It was an uncomfort- 
able meal for Kit, whose anxiety to avoid 
any reference to Oxford caused him to talk 
rapidly and rather inconsequently. 

‘By the way,’ remarked Mr Melhuish 
during a brief pause, ‘I was exceedingly 
surprised to hear of Lambton’s being in 
these parts at all. He certainly told me last 
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time I saw him that his vacation plans would 
take him north.’ 

*We’re very pleased to have him, of course,” 
said Mr Masterson. ‘He seems a pleasant 
fellow, and he has a high opinion of Kit.’ 

Mr Melhuish, who was in the act of raising 
his cup to his lips, put it down abruptly. 
‘Really?’ he said, with a glance at the 
crimsoning Kit. 

‘He tells me,” beamed Mr Masterson, 
‘that Kit has a great capacity for hard work. 
Iam the more pleased to hear it as suggestions 
had reached me from a quarter I thought 
reliable that Kit was not taking his studies at 
all seriously. Naturally I am delighted to 
know from an authoritative source that I was 
misinformed.’ 

‘Oh, quite, quite!’ said Mr Melhuish 
absently, his eyes still fixed a trifle perplexedly 
on Kit. ‘I must say Lambton himself when 
last I saw him rather gave me the impression—’ 
He pulled himself up abruptly. ‘Well, well! 
I’m very pleased to learn that Kit has im- 
proved—I mean, is doing so well.’ He looked 
across at Kit, smiling. ‘But I’m sure, my 
dear boy, you won’t be offended by a word 
of advice from so old a friend as myself. I 
gathered from Lambton that you were getting 
mixed up in a rather undesirable set. He 
mentioned in particular a boon companion— 


someone named Lydgett.’ 
*Lydgett?’ said Sybil casually. ‘Who’s he?’ 
Mr Melhuish pursed up his lips and shook 


his head. ‘One of those undergraduates, 
Miss Summers, our ancient seats of learning 
could very well do without. Idle, irrespon- 
sible, dissolute. I’m glad to say it’s a dis- 
appearing type, but I gathered that this 
Lydgett is a particularly offensive specimen.’ 

A smothered sound, which seemed to come 
from the direction of the ottoman, made Mr 
Melhuish pause. Everyone looked round, 
but there was nothing to be seen. 

“Let me see,” Mr Melhuish resumed, ‘what 
was I saying? I do hope, my dear boy, you 
will be more circumspect in your choice of 
associates. Believe me, such matters are 
important at a university, where a man is 
often known by the company he keeps.’ 
Shortly afterwards he took his leave. Mr 
Masterson accompanied his guest to the 
front-door. 

As soon as they had left the room, Sybil 
got up, walked deliberately across to the 
ottoman, and raised the lid. ‘You can come 
out now, Mr Lydgett!’ she said sweetly. 
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RE are few more humiliating ex- 
periences than to be dragged from a 
place of concealment into unexpected publicity. 
Lydgett, as he crawled from his hiding-place, 
felt that he was giving a passable imitation 
of a worm issuing from its hole. 

*I suppose,” remarked Sybil cuttingly, ‘you 
think that kind of idiotic behaviour funny?’ 

Lydgett grinned sheepishly. For once his 
habitual impudence had deserted him and he 
was at a loss what to say. 

‘And I suppose,’ Sybil went on mercilessly, 
‘masquerading in someone else’s name in a 
house where you’re a guest is also your idea 
of fun? It doesn’t strike me as amusing. I 
call it a contemptible trick. I suspected 
something phoney about you all along. I 
got Mr Melhuish over here this afternoon 
on purpose to test my suspicions. I’m not 
surprised you hadn't the pluck to face him.’ 

Lydgett fiddled uncomfortably with his 
moustache. ‘I’m sorry you take it that way, 
Miss Summers. I only meant it for a bit of 
a rag. Perhaps I'd better go.’ 

*] think you'd better. I haven’t the power 
to order you out of the house, of course!’ 

‘Don’t worry,” said Lydgett, flushing. ‘I'll 
go at once. Please make my excuses to Mr 
Masterson. Tell him I had an urgent tele- 
phone-message and couldn’t find him to say 
good-bye.” He left the room, obviously glad 
to escape. Kit followed him out to see him 
off. 

When Kit returned to the room Sybil was 
still there, waiting for him. ‘Sit down, Kit. 
I want to talk to you.’ 

He looked at her in surprise. There was a 
crispness, an uncompromising incisiveness in 
her voice that were new to him. ‘If,’ he said 
coldly, ‘it’s about Lydgett, I think you went 
too far, speaking to him as you did. After 
all, he only meant it in fun.’ 

*I don’t think,’ she cut him short, ‘we need 
discuss Lydgett’s infantile sense of humour. 
It’s time he grew up—and you too, Kit. 
Time you stopped playing the fool and thought 
about your future. You can’t expect your 
uncle to go on paying for your education if 
you just throw away your chances.” 

He eyed her resentfully. ‘I suppose that 
old fool Melhuish has been talking to you?’ 

“What Mr Melhuish let fall unintentionally 
only confirms what I knew already—that 
you're wasting your time at Oxford.’ 

‘Oh, well, I suppose I have taken things 
rather easily.” 





‘It’s got to stop!” said Sybil firmly. ‘And 
for a start you'd better take Mr Melhuish’s 
advice. Cut out that little set of which your 
friend Lydgett appears to be a shining orna- 
ment and settle down to work. Real work.’ 

‘Indeed?’ He flushed angrily. ‘And 
suppose I don’t happen to see it that way?’ 
he asked. 

‘Then there’s no point in your remaining 
at Oxford. And you may as well give up all 
idea of the Bar. No doubt one of your uncle’s 
City friends would find you a stool in his 
office. That’s the alternative. I mean it, 
Kit. I’m not going to have your uncle’s 
generosity exploited.’ 

‘Really!’ gasped Kit, furious. ‘*You’ve 
got a nerve! Taking a lot on yourself for a 
secretary, aren’t you? What right have you 
to interfere?’ 
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*More than you think. Your uncle and I—’ 

At that moment the door opened and Mr 
Masterson came in. ‘Ah, there you are, Kit! 
Having a little chat with Sybil? She’s told 
you our news, of course?’ His glance dwelt 
affectionately on them both. ‘Yes, my dear 
boy, we’re going to be married. You'll wish 
us every happiness, won’t you?’ And before 
the stunned Kit could think of anything to 
say his uncle added: ‘Let me see, that will 
make -Sybil your aunt, won't it?’ 

*Thai’s right,’ Sybil put in cheerfully. ‘An 
aunt who hopes to become very fond of her 
nephew, but intends to stand no nonsense 
from him!’ 

‘And what,’ smiled Mr Masterson, ‘does 
that remark mean precisely, my dear?’ 

Sybil beamed sweetly, glancing at Kit. 
*Kit understands!’ she said. 


Milestones 


No connoisseur am I of chiselled stone, 
Ancient or modern, yet through life I’ve grown 
To love it in one shape—rude, angular, 

And yet inspiring as few statues are: 
Milestones, staunch monoliths, which we replace 
By upstarts hollow, cast in metal base 
Embossed with data few pull up to read— 

Fit for an age of futile feverish speed. 

My rough-hewn stones by many a storied way 
Challenge the worthy; in the fresh young day 


The first I passed would fill me with delight 
To think how many I could pass ere night; 
The fifth from home—how short the miles then were !— 
Was welcome’s outpost; almost I was there. 
Beside a milestone in the grass I'd sprawl, 

Eat bread-and-cheese and hear the curlew’s call 
Against the golden music of the sun— 

For light and lark-song and blue sky seemed one; 
Leg-weary sometimes in the noonday heat 

I'd use the patient stone to raise my feet, 
Flat on my back amidst the flowers, prop 

My sturdy veteran boots against its top, 
Green-shaded by a hospitable tree, 

Where small wild creatures soon accepted me 
As something harmless as the friendly stone; 
Oh, then an hour of Eden was my own! 

And now familiar milestones seem to me 
Further apart than once they used to be, 

I want one for my garden; how invent 

For foot-loose years a fitter monument, 
Evocative of days of sun and rain, 

When milestones never challenged me in vain? 


W. K. Howes. 
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A SILENT DOG-WHISTLE 


T is well known that dogs can hear notes of 

a much higher frequency than those which 
are within the audibility range of the human 
ear. This fact is the basis of a silent whistle 
specially produced for dog-owners. By the 
usual method of blowing, the whistle produces 
a sound that is relatively insignificant to 
human hearing but to which a dog, once 
trained to it, will become more alert than to 
any other whistle or call. The whistle is 
constructed with an adjustable sleeve which 
enables several different notes to be pro- 
duced. A simple scale or pitch-register 
ensures that the whistle can be readily set 
to a particular note. Individual dogs may 
respond better to one note than to another; 
and, generally, two settings will be found 
useful, one for short distances and the other 
for long distances. 

No claims are made by the manufacturers 
for the maximum distance over which these 
high-frequency notes can be heard by dogs, 
but owners of shooting-dogs have reported 
that on moors the whistle is heard over a 
range of at least one mile. It has also been 
reported that the silent whistle can be 
effectively used to call or control dogs in the 
midst of noisy traffic. 

One of the more outstanding merits of the 
whistle would seem to be its use with dogs 
whose hearing is normally poor. If they 
are completely deaf, this whistle is unlikely to 
be any more effective than other sounds. But 
it has been found that semi-deafness or hard- 
ness of hearing will not prevent a dog from 
being easily trained to the high-frequency 
notes of the silent whistle. This whistle has 
succeeded when all other types of calls have 
failed. The whistle is not only suitable for 
the sporting breeds of dogs; any type of dog 
—lap-dog, mongrel, or thoroughbred—can 
be trained to respond. 

The instrument is made of brass and is 
provided with a metal cover to keep it clean 
when not in use. It has a split ring at one end 
with an attached chain. It should always be 
blown with as little moisture as possible. 
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THE BALL-POINT PEN 


There is little occasion to-day to describe 
the ball-point pen. It is widely known, and 
there can be few members of the public who 
have not yet used this modern writing instru- 
ment and decided whether or not to abandon 
the time-honoured nib. But if the ball-point 
pen itself has already become an everyday 
article, the story behind its development and 
production is not everyday knowledge. For 
example, how many people realise that the 
idea of writing with a rotatable ball instead of 
with a nib is not a 20th-century innovation? 
The first patent for a ball-point pen was 
taken out in 1888! However, no satisfactory 
device for holding ink in a reservoir was 
invented for many years and for that reason 
the ball-point pen’s development was long 
delayed. 

One of the leading pens of this type is 
produced in Britain at a factory that employed 
seventeen workers a few years ago and now 
employs nearly one thousand. In about five 
years there has been a fiftyfold expansion in 
output. As all users of ball-point pens will 
appreciate, enormous importance is attached 
to the properties of the ink. A testing- 
machine holds a number of pens at the 
average writing-angle and records their 
writing performances. By this means the 
trace characteristics of different inks and ball- 
points are continually checked. It is perhaps 
not generally known that different kinds of 
ink are needed for different countries and 
climates; also, that there is a permanent- 
mark ink produced for legal documents. 
The reservoir for holding the ink is not made 
of glass, but is fabricated from cellulose 
acetate; the construction of the ball-point 
pen can be said, therefore, to be almost 
totally plastic. 

An interesting sidelight on the manufacture 
of one well-known make of this pen is that 
a number of blind workers are employed 
in mass-production duties. This situation 
developed out of the shortage of labour, 
when special machines were designed for 
operation by blind persons. 





NEW STREET-LAMPS? 

An interesting experiment in street-lighting 
took place last winter in a well-known South 
Coast town. Fluorescent electric-lamps, fixed 
upon street buildings, were used for lighting a 
narrow, shopping street. The result is said to 
have exceeded all expectations. The fluorescent 
method for interior lighting gives a soft light, 
free from shadow and glare; when used in the 
open, the illumination was favourably com- 
mented upon by motorists, particularly on wet 
nights, as reflected glare from the road-surface 
was absent. The lamps used were 5 feet long, 
fixed on buildings parallel with the street; 
they were almost unnoticeable by day. 

This alternative method for lighting streets 
offers a number of advantages. In the older 
method, the usual columns are costly, an 
obstruction on narrow footpaths, and fre- 
quently they cannot be placed in the most 
desirable position because of other under- 
ground service supply-lines. Wall-brackets 
supporting street-lamps are generally un- 
popular. This experiment with the modern 
fluorescent lamp has shown that for many 
types of street it could be a practicable system 
with comparable capital and maintenance 
costs to other methods now employed. 


HAND PAINT-STIRRERS 


Paints are not true solutions; they are 
suspensions of pigments in oils and other 
liquids. Before application, all paints should 
be thoroughly stirred. While there are 
mechanical stirring devices for use with 5- 
gallon drums of paint, the operation of 
stirring paint in smal! containers has been left 
to improvisation on the spot, so that, all too 
often, an imperfect stirring is given with an 
odd piece of stick. A well-known firm of 
paint manufacturers has approached this prob- 
lem scientifically and designed a small hand- 
Stirring implement. In brief, the stirrer is a 
blade of mild steel, not dissimilar in shape 
from an oar, but carrying at the farther end a 
placed series of four holes, through which the 
stirred paint can pass. This design has been 
found by test to achieve the most thorough 
mixing with a minimum of effort. The stirrers 
are available in three sizes—for quart, half- 
gallon, and gallon tins. A wooden thumb- 
rest at the top of the handle prevents abrasion 
of the operator’s thumb. After use, paint 
adhesions may be burnt off without damage 
to the mild steel. The price of the stirrers is 
very moderate. 
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A MOTORLESS REFRIGERATOR 


This refrigerator has a number of out- 
standing features. It can be operated by 
electricity, by town gas or cylinder gas, or by 
kerosene oil. It has no motor unit, no moving 
parts, belts, or brushes. It is claimed that it 
runs without maintenance requirements or 
costs; the freezing unit is completely sealed. 
It runs silently and is self-absorbing. All 
controls—switches, gas-cocks, thermostat— 
are readily accessible. The cabinet, made of 
steel and finished in white enamel with plastic 
beading protecting all edges, has been designed 
by the architect who was responsible for the 
interior decorations of the Queen Elizabeth. 

The refrigerator is of the larger-sized domes- 
tic type, with a net cabinet volume of just over 
4 cubic feet and a shelf area of just over 8 
square feet. The cabinet contains a separate 
frozen-food locker with its own door; and 
the main cabinet door is hung on cantilever 
hinges, so that it opens to a light touch and 
closes with similar ease. The cabinet walls 
have a 4-inch thickness of sealed fibre-glass 
insulating material. Dimensions of the 
cabinet are 51 by 28 by 28 inches. 

The several choices of fuel available with 
this appliance are made possible by the 
alternative types of burner or heating element 
which may be incorporated to suit the buyer’s 
supply. Gas-burners, or a wickless blue-flame 
oil-burner with a two-weeks’ supply auto-feed 
tank, or electric-heating elements for any 
voltage, are available. 

The price of this refrigerator is not greater 
than that of other models of the same size; 
indeed, it is a little less expensive than a 
number now on the market. 


A COCKTAIL-CABINET NOVELTY 

A novelty appliance for the cocktail- 
cabinet is both ingeniously and attractively 
designed. It will perform both of the normal 
bottle-opening operations—lifting the crown- 
cork from mineral waters, etc., and pulling 
corks from wine-bottles. It also functions as 
an ice-cube breaker. The design is most 
pleasing, being in imitation of an antique 
church-door key. The appliance is made of 
malleable iron, weighs 13 oz., and is 8 inches 
long. The loop-handle end serves as the 
crown-cork lifter; the corkscrew is concealed 
within the stem of the key; and the other end 
of the key can be used as an effective hammer 
for breaking ice-cubes from domestic re- 
frigerators. 
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AN ILLUMINATED HANDBAG 


If an inventor’s wife had not burnt her 
clothes using a petrol-lighter for illumination 
while fumbling for a key in her handbag, an 
entirely new self-illuminating ladies’ handbag 
would not be available to-day. The following 
morning her husband had converted the bag 
into the world’s first handbag with an interior 
lighting system. Further experiments led to 
an improved design that is now patented. 

The bag has a small | }-volt light-bulb fixed 
in one of the upper corners of the frame; the 
operating battery is tucked into a pocket in- 
side the bag. This battery is only two inches 
long and takes up no more room than a lip- 
stick. When the bag is opened, the light 
switches on, and it goes off automatically 
when the bag is closed. For daytime use the 
automatic on-and-off action can be cut out 
by a separate switch, thus saving the battery. 

The actual handbag chosen to carry this 
lighting system is a roomy but compact bag 
of plastic leather lined with suedette. The 
fittings are in gold-coloured rhodium finish. 


A PRACTICE GOLF-BALL 

A recently-invented practice golf-ball re- 
quires no line attachment, as its average 
flight is limited to 20 yards. It is virtually 
a perforated shell, and the rush of air through 
the holes provides a powerful resistance during 
motion; thus, although the ball starts a true 
flight after being hit, it rapidly comes to a 
standstill. It is claimed that all faults in stroke- 
making—topping, slicing, pulling, etc.—are 
readily made apparent. Golfers should find 
this new device well worth investigation. 


A PAINT FOR ASBESTOS 

The increasing use of asbestos as a con- 
structional material for pipes and gutters has 
created a decoration problem for many 
property-owners. Not only is asbestos 
difficult to paint, but even when a paint sur- 
face is imposed with apparent success it flakes 
off later. Manufacturers already well-known 
for wood-preserving products have introduced 
a paint suitable for application to both 
asbestos and concrete. It requires no primer 
and dries with a semi-gloss finish. If this 
product fulfils its claims it is certain to be in 
considerable demand. Many gallons of 
paint have been wasted in the past few years 
in vain efforts to include asbestos outside- 
fittings in the same decorative scheme as 
woodwork and metalwork. 


A LOW-PRICED CHIMING DOOR-BELL 

A widely-known electrical-appliance manu- 
facturing company has designed a compact 
and remarkably inexpensive front-door and 
rear-door chime. The chiming apparatus is 
housed in a small cream plastic unit. Connec- 
tions with existing door-bell circuits are quite 
easy to make; and it can be arranged that the 
front-door bell gives a two-note chime, while 
the back-door bell gives a single-note chime. 
The chiming unit will operate from most 
normal bell-transformers or bell battery- 
systems, but additional power can be given 
to the chime if a 4-8-12 volt transformer is 
also fitted. The chiming appliance is approxi- 
mately 7 by 34 by 2} inches in size; it therefore 
takes up very little wall-space, and the enclosed 
mechanism is protected from dust. 

Despite the low price and small size of this 
unit, the tone of the chiming notes cannot in 
any way be called tinny. The notes are secured 
by the impact of a small plunger-rod upon 
flat, U-shaped plates of copper and bronze at 
each end of the unit. The switching-on of the 
current sets up electro-magnetic force which 
makes the woaden plunger strike the copper 
plate; for the double-note chime, the plunger 
then falls back and its other end strikes the 
bronze plate. The single-note connection— 
for a secondary door—controls a separate 
plunger, which, being shorter, can strike only 
the copper plate. Judged technically, the 
outstanding feature of this device is the power 
of the note obtained from so light and small a 
plunger-rod. To ensure as little loss of sound 
as possible a row of nine slotted holes is 
moulded into the casing immediately opposite 
the chiming-plates at either end of the unit. 
This neat apparatus has been tested by the 
writer and it can be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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a new reference work by the publishers of 
world-famous dictionaries 


CHAMBERS’S 


ae a ICTIONARY of 
SCIENTISTS 


HERE is a book of scientific biographies which will 

prove its worth over and over again to the 
practising scientist, the student and the interested 
layman. There is no comparable volume in which 
the reader can find readily, as here, concise, accurate, 
and up-to-date details of the lives and achievements 
of the men who have shaped the course of science, 
and whose names are today part of the conversation of 


Write for illustrated ordinary informed men and women. 
brochure to: 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 THISTLE ST., EDINBURGH 2 

















ZY TOCIN 


Activated Garlic 
for Medicinal use. 
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- 


in | odourless | tablet form: a = oath 
Three weeks’ supply, 5s. Lifeboatmen volunteer their lives 


. » you can volunteer a contribution 
Zytocin is for the restoration of the body's 
basic condition. The Tablets are recom- ‘ 
mended specifically where nasa! or bronchial Help them to carry on this 
Asthma, Catarrh, Fatigue or general Tox- : : 

aemia is the principal manifestation of ill- voluntary workof saving lives 
health. Zytocin is also of great assistance by sending a contribution, 
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ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 


EMION LIMITED, 
22 Great Smith Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1 




















oI : MACVITA 


(REG®) 
| THE PERFECT FOOD | 


Per 113d. PACKET 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 





| (NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 
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